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KENTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


HERE are few of our popular su- 

perstitions, however vague they 
may be, that have not some slight 
colour of fact, and that do not originate 
in some incident of local history. 
But should this position be denied by 
any of your readers, they will at least 
allow that these traditions are often 
in themselves of great antiquity, and 
on that account interesting and valu- 
able. 

Sailors, it will be allowed, are gene- 
rally extremely credulous; this may 
be caused chiefly by their having at 
times a great deal of leisure, which is 
employed in telling stories of a mar- 
vellous kind to each other. We 
have the authority of Lord Orford, 
that superstition is catching; and 
these tales during a long night-watch, 
when all is still, and courage in a 
measure had in requisition, rivet their 
attention, and get firm hold on their 
minds. 

A Correspondent at Maidstone writes, 
—‘* We have a class of people in these 
parts called Ufflurs, i. e. men in the 
barging line out of employ, who attend 
as extra help to get the craft home in 
our inland navigation: most of them 


have been to sea, and are tinctured ‘ 


with notions of ghosts, witches, and 
demons. You must know that be- 
tween this town and Aylesford, we 
have two places noted for the appear- 
ance of fearful sights. One is that of 
a descendant of the Colepeppers or 
Copyeyr..! of ia ae who is seen 





* One Thomas Culpepper was “ put to 
deth at Tiborne,’’ 10 Dec. 1541. This 


circumstance might give rise to the tradi- 
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tlying across the path with his head 
under his arm ! 

“ The other is that of a white horsetT 
enveloped in a body of fire. 

“Let those who please, laugh at 
these stories, but certain it is that most 
of our people would sooner make a 
large circuit than pass by either of 
these places on a dark night. It hap- 
pened a few nights since, that two men 
anda dog had to pass the scene of 
these fearful incidents ; the dog frisked 
playfully before them, till on a sudden 
it gavea pitiful howl, and slunk back 
evidently in dismay! ‘* What’s that 
in the hedge?’ says one of the men. 
‘I don’t know,’ cries out the other ; 
‘ but it looks like a rein-deer.’ ‘ No,’ 
rejoins the other, ‘it is a woman.’ 
While they were gazing on it, the form 
moved gently across a field of clover. 
‘T’ll follow it,’ says one, ‘be it what 
it may ;? and he was as good as his 
word. He ran,—it ran,—he quick- 





tion. Some attribute a similar fate to Hen- 
gist, who made himself notorious in this 
vicinity, circa 450. 

t A stone some time since broken up and 
removed, at no great distance from this 
scene of wonder, bore for name the ‘* white 
horse-stone,’ the legend of which is, that 
oue who rode a beast of this description, 
was killed on or about the spot so com- 
memorated. Might not this have been 
Horsa the Saxon, who was slain ‘ near 
ZZgelsford,’ and whose name is so analo- 
gous to that of the animal in question? As 
to the circumstance of the figure being sur- 
rounded with fire, it may not be irrelevant 
to state that ghosts assume the privilege of 
walking the earth chiefly daring purgatory, 
and while doomed 


“to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in their days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away.’ 
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ened his pace, but it had still the start, 
till his courage was curbed by a thump 
against some of the sheep gates through 
which the spirit had glided, little the 
worse for wear. He paused— fear 
shrunk his sinews and congealed his 
blood,’ a feeling of horror ov verwhelm- 
ed him, causing 





: each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 

His knees smote each other, and he 
nearly fell, till on recovering a little he 
ran back to the place where he left his 
companion, who had made the best of 
“ve way towards a neighbouring ham- 
et 9? 

The following remarks were elicited 
ina conversation with an old man, 
with whom I accidentally fell in just 
below Aylesford. He recollected (he 
said) a large stone in the neighbour- 
hood being broken up, and displaced, 
alongside of which human bones were 
found ; adding, that in “ yonder field” 
‘a mortal many” bones and skulls 
were ploughed up some time ago; and 
lately a human jaw and_ shin-bone. 
“There once stood a town on_ this 
spot,” continued he, “and the cottage 
just at hand is built entirely ofits stone 


The Deserted City. 


foundations which were turned up by 
the plough. It was called Eckell 
Town, and that wood still bears the 
name of Eckell Wood.* 

In Cookstone or Cuxton Church, 
near Rochester, is the corpse of a 
woman, who, in ber will, directed her 
coffin to have a lock, the key of which 
was to be put into her own “hand, that 
she might be able to release herself at 
pleasure! This legend is as old as my 
great grandmother. In May 1832, 1 
made inquiry on the spot as to its truth, 
when I learnt that the said coffin hav- 
ing mouldered away, had been com- 
mitted to earth recently. 

A superstitious practice of sticking 
pins in a stile whenever a corpse is 
taken over it, prevails in these parts. 
Its origin would oblige. 

A skull, with a spear head through 
it, was dug up at Deptling a short time 
since ; the remains of a helmet, sup- 
posed to be Roman, were dug up in 
Maidstone: it was crowned with a 
knob, as if to receive a plume of fea- 
thers; an urn was also discovered 
here, but broken up in hopes or finding 
treasure ! 





THE DESERTED CITY.+ 


ys the discharge of our critical du- 

ties, we have in general omitted 
all notice of that tribe of minute Poets 
whose works have every season inun- 
dated the town. It is a task as use- 
less as it is odious to attack an expir- 
ing author with severity, and we have 
always, therefore, in such cases, re- 
mained inactive, under the full convic- 
tion that the public would do summa- 
ry justice upon the offender. We 
have had some doubts whether we 
ought not in the present instance to 
adhere rigorously to our rule, and suf- 





* ¢ Eccles,’ is still the name of a manor 
in Larkfield hundred, and in the lath of 
Aylesford. It is mentioned in Domesday 
by the name of Aigtessa, and was, at the 
time of making that survey, a place of some 
consequenee. Houses are noticed in this 
record. See Hasted. 

t The Deserted City ; Eva; Electricity. 
Poems, by J. Bounden. 8vo. 





fer Mr. Bounden’s labours to pass sub 
silentio ; but upon further considera- 
tion, their merit appears to claim an 
exception in their favour. The “ De- 
serted City” is indeed occasionally 
somewhat pedestrian in its style, but 
is not destitute of poetical passages. 
“ Eva” displays more imagination, 
but the tale is an unpleasant one. It 
is written in the Spencerian Stanza, 
and displays considerable powers of 
versification, as our readers will per- 
ceive from the following extract. 


EVA. 


But such is woman! mystery at best ! 
Seeming most cold when most her heart is burn- 
ing— 

Hiding the melting passions of her breast 

Beneath the snowy cloud, and scarce returning 

One glance on him for whom her soul is yearning: 

Adoring, yet repelling—proud, but weak— 

Conquer’d—commanding still ; enslav’d, yet spurn- 
ing ; 

Checking the words her heart would bid: her speak, 





| | 
: 
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Love raging in ber breast, but bavish’d from her The feelings, blushing, quivering on her face: 
cheek. He who would know her heart, must first embrace 


He who would read her thoughts must mark‘ un- And feel it beat uncheck’d against his own! 
Chill’d not by pride nor fear, nor time nor place— 





seen 

Her eye’s full undisguised expression ; trace-— As in a dream—unwitness’d and alone ; af 
(If trace he could while distance stretch’d be- When every fearful thought unconsciously has flown- ; : 
ip, 


tween)— 





— 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF EDMUND KEAN. 


HERWOOD & CO. have been se- 

duced into the rash act of publish- 
ing a collection of nonsensical Memiors 
of the eminent Men, Women, and 
Children, who perform plays, now-a- 
days for us, under the title of Biogra- 
phy of the British Stage.* We cannot 
compliment the author on the execu- 
tion of his work. It is only a series of 
daubing puffery upon almost every 
name mentioned, and that laid on 
thick. 

It is evidently the composition of 
somebody intimate with the worthies 
whom he commemorates; as he is 
manifestly afraid to say a word against 
any of them. Buta still more decisive 
proof exists in the indignation occa- 
sionally expressed against the manage- 
ment of the theatres. From time im- 
memorial, players, particularly the 
underlings, have been thoroughly con- 
vinced that nothing can be more par- 
tial, villainous, and unjust, than the 
manner in which managers overlook 
their immense merits, so particularly 
visible to themselves. Hence, they 
are always ready to exclaim, that there 
is something rotten in the theatrical 
cabinet—and their biographers, as in 
the present instance, find it conven- 
ient to adopt their tone. We hear ac- 
cordingly of the ‘infamous partiali- 
ty,” or the “consummate imbecility” 
of the managers, from such people. It 
is true, that we do not look upon R. 
W. Elliston or C. Kemble, to be ac- 
tually a pair of wise men on the plan 
of Solon or Lycurgus, and we doubt 
not that they occasionally commit as 
much absurdity as can reasonably he 
expected; but, nevertheless, they in 
general know what they are about, 





* The Biography of the British Stage ; 
being correct Narratives of the Lives of all 
the Actors, &c. 12mo. Sherwood and Co. 
London. 1824. 


and must not be bullied down without 
reason. Our own jolly old friend, Ei- 
liston, who, by the by, will not bea 
bit obliged to us for calling him old, 
may safely despise these little buz- 
zings, and empty his magnum of cla- 
ret, or knock down his man, both of 
which things the ancient of Drury well 
knows how to do, unaffected by 
the uproar of the Dit minorum gen- 
tium of the stage, or their bottle- 
holders. 

As for us, who never go to a play 
now-a-days, we should not have thought 
of noticing this pen-dribble at all, but 
that we wished to expose before the 
eyes of our readers Mr. Kean’s auto- 
biography. From p. 104 to p. 144, 
an eighth part of the volume, is occu- 


pied with the memoirs of this gentle- . 


man, written by himself. We speak 
merely from internal evidence, for not 
even a pot-house Plutarch could think 
of wasting forty pages upon such a 
hero. None but himself could think 
of such an enormity; and as we have 
lately been pleasantly amusing the read- 
ing public by the discussion of the me- 
moirs of our worthy Shepherd, and 
other stars of the age, as a pendant 
we shall give them ro. opinion on 
himself and things in general. 

It begins well—Plutarch had just 
given the life of Richard Jones, the 
most perfect gentleman of the stage, 
on or off it, e shall not stop to puff 
Jones—for every body knows his merits 
in public; and as to his private life, 
we shall only say this of him, that he is 
one of the few actors whom we have 
ever met who can put the actor off, 
and take his place in society as a gen- 
tleman—and, of that few, the man who 
can do it most completely and most 
easily. Now, how do you think, 


- 
. 


reader of ours, that the life following 
hisis introduced? Why, then, by this 


motto— 
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“ As one who, long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that, 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home, 
Or, having long in miry ways been foiled 
And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 
Plunging, and balf-despairing of escape ; 
If chance at length he finds a greensward smooth, 
And faithful to the foot bis spirits rise, 
He chirrups brisk his ear-erecting steed, 

Qu. ass.] . 
And winds his way with pleasure and with ease.” 


“~ 


So that having been entangled in 
the thickets and brakes of Richard 
Jones, foiled and discomfited in his 
miry way, and plunging from slough to 
slough, in narrating the adventures of 
his life, the biographer finds green- 
sward smooth in ambling his donkey 
over the res geste of Mr. Kean! 

We go on just as well. “This Ex- 
TRAORDINARY individual, whose name 
heads this memoir, and which name 
will be imperishable in dramatic an- 
nals, was born, &c. &c. Bravo! 
Kean! Extraordinary, however, you 
are, beyond all question; for never 
before, in the annals of a civilized 
country, was it heard of, that a man, 
who could not act, was puffed off as the 
prince of actors, by people who could 
not write, and the audacious lump of 
pomatum swallowed, even by the ca- 
pacious gullet of the long-eared mon- 
ster who acts audience at our play- 
houses. 


His sire, it appears, was a tailor.— 
This is no disparagement to any man. 
There is Place of Charing Cross is a 
tailor—a ninth-part fraction of human- 
ity,—and yet he writes articles which 
Jerry Bentham swears are as clever as 
his own: and he talks in them most 
valorously of altering all the old habits 
of the country—of mending Parlia- 
ment, as if it were a pair of corduroys 
and of changing state-measures, as if 
they were no more than the graduated 
slip which he rolls over his finger while 
taking the nether circumference of a 
Whitechapel victualler. If tailors are 
such great fellows as this comes to, we 
cannot see why Kean’s father should 
not have been a tailor. In truth, we 
never looked at him performing Ro- 
meo, that that truth did not immedi- 
ately flash across our mental optics. 
None but the offspring of the shop- 
board could have acted the part in the 
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manner which he did. But it appears 
also that he had a bandy-legged uncle 
in the same employment, from whom 
we opine he borrowed his novel and 
original method of treading the stage, 
Under these auspices, he was intro- 
duced to the stage almost in-childhood, 
and put under the tuition of a posture- 
master. To him Kean slily attributes 
the distortion of his legs, which every- 
body who reads the memoir must see 
was solely owing to the Persian fashion 
of sitting, which has been the custom 
of the sartorial tribe from time imme- 
morial. The honest posture-master 
did his best to correct his tailorly ap- 
pearance, by putting him in irons, but 
the only thanks he receives from his 
grateful patient is to be accused of hav- 
ing been the occasion of the defect 
which he endeavoured to remedy. 

The next great action of Kean’s life, 
according to himself, is thus narrated 
in this veridical tone. It is one of the 
immense and thriving. family of * the 
lie with circumstance ;”—viz. 


‘In the performance of Macbeth, at the 
opening of the new house, in March 1794, 
Mr. John Kemble, who was at that time 
manager, imagined that he could increase 
the effect of the incantation scene, and 
therefore resolved that ‘the black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,’ should be 
brought before the audience in propria 
persona, and a number of children were ac- 
cordingly appointed to personate a party 
of goblins and other fantastical creations, 
who were to dance in a circle, while the 
witches were moving round in a cauldron, 
winding up the charm that was afterwards 
to deceive the usurper of Donald Bain’s 
throne. Among those selected for this pur- 
pose, young Kean of course was employed, 
as ‘being accustomed to the stage; but his 
appearance on that occasion was as little 
advantageous to himself as his employer. 
Just at the moment of Macbeth’s entrance 
into the cavern, the boy made an unlucky 
step, from which, owing to the irons about 
his limbs, he could not recover; he fell 
against the child next to him, who rolled 
upon his neighbour, who, in turn, jostled 
upon the next, and the impulse thus com- 
municated, like ab electric shock, went 
round the circle, till the whole party ‘top- 
pled down headlong,’ and was laid pros- 
trate on the floor. The comedy of this 


event mingled not very harmoniously with 
the tragic-sublime of the scene, and the 
laughter of the audience, was, if possible, 
still less in unison with the feelings of Mr. 
Kemble, who, however remarkable for self- 
possession, could not fail to be disconcerted 
by an accident so ludicrous. 


He was a de- 








cided enemy to everything that in the slight- 
est way infringed upon the decorum of the 
scene ; of course, then, he looked dpon this 
accident as a serious evil, and in conse- 
quence determined to dismiss the goblin 
troop from Macbeth, observing, ‘ these 
things must not be done after these ways, 
else they will make us mad.’ The cause of 
this confusion, however, 


*Smiled in the storm, 


and very philosophically replied to all re- 
proaches, that ‘he had never before acted 
in tragedy,’ a reply which by no means al- 
tered the manager’s resolution ; he was dis- 
missed from Macbeth and the theatre. 
This anecdote, if true, is certainly most 
curious. Little could the manager have 
thought, thatthe mischief-making goblin 
who had thus spoiled his beautiful inven- 
tion, would one day become the rival of his 
fame !”’ 


Oh! Jupiter Gammon! there’s a 
bouncer !—What a picture!—a brat 
making a philosophical reply to Kem- 
ble! and the future rival of his fame! 
But the thing never happened—no, 
nor anything bearing the slightest re- 
semblance to it. 

In the theatre, he remarks, he had 
the benefit of a total want of educa- 
tion—a very gratuitous piece of news ; 
and he congratulates himself that the 
energies of his mind were not enfee- 
bled or destroyed by the contamination 
of school. His mother thought differ- 
enily, and sent him to the celebrated 
Academy of Orange-Court, from which, 
however, he ran away, and went on- 
board a vessel bound to Madeira as 
cabin-boy. Here the engraver, witha 
propriety of judgment that cannot be 
too much commended, gives us a vig- 
nette of a little naked cherub, or se- 
raph, sitting aft in a yawl, with a skull 
in his left hand, and a church and 
steeple on the palm of his right, scud- 
ding before the wind with a full fore- 
sail—typical, no doubt, of Kean. But 
our cherubical cabin-boy got tired of 
this life, and, according to the truth- 
telling history before us, practised the 
ingenious trick of shamming deafness 
and lameness. For his great ingenuity 
in doing this, he receives much laud ; 
but there is not a word of truth in the 
story. The captain was glad enough 
to get rid of his bargain, and there re- 
quired no trick whatever to induce him 
toturn the youth adrift. 

Arrived in London, he was taken 
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up by a Mrs. Tidswell, an actress, 
who behaved kindly to him, and put 
him in the line of characters for which 
nature and education had designed him. 
She made him a tumbling boy, and 
showed him about the streets. This 
is an unpalatable part of the story, 
and therefore the auto-biographer gets 
over it, by assuring us that, in the 
meantime, he was taking lessons from 
his uncle Moses, the tailor, in tragedy, 
to whom, it appears, the world is in- 
debted for Mr. K.’s conceptions of 
Lear and Richard the Third, (p. 111.) 
We always suspected something of the 
kind. But these lectures were merely 
in private; in public he shone in the 
characters of Monkey and Serpent—a 
pair of characters which have been, 
indeed, at all times very prominent in 
his acting through life. However, he 
tells us that “ it is said” he was at 
Eton School for three years, where he 
read Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust—ra- 
ther an odd course of reading—and 
called forth much applause by the 
manner in which he recited a Latin 
ode. This intelligence strikes us as be- 
ing rather apocryphal.—By whom is it 
“ said” that Kean was at Eton? We 
are most incredulous, for we think the 
thing next to an impossibility. 

Under the name of Carey, he com- 
menced soon a strolling life, the par- 
ticulars of which are dexterously veil- 
ed in oblivion. Many idle stories, we 
are told, are in circulation concerning 
the events of this period of his life ; 
but it is insinuated that they are not 
deserving of credit. Id populus curat 
scilicet-—we can scarcely help laugh- 
ing at the idea of people putting sto- 
ries “in circulation” about Kean. 
No doubt there are public-house anec- 
dotes enough, which might be gleaned 
among the elegant circles which make 
up the company at such places of re- 
sort, and two or three of them, de- 
serving of credit, have casually come 
to our ears, which the biographer 
knows as well as we do. He sup- 
presses them, because he cares for his 
hero—we suppress them, from the very 
opposite reason, because we do not 
care a farthing about him, and there- 
fore we do not think them worth wast- 
ing paper about. Among other ram- 
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bles, he went to Guernsey, where it 
appears he met with a judicious critic. 

e shall give the passage which con- 
tains the account of his row with the 
Guernsey .audience, and the reason of 
it, p. 114. | 

“ Here,” quoth the auto-biographer, 
‘‘we meet with the following curious 
and authentic document, [what does 
he mean by authentic ?] which deserves 
to be recorded, as a warning to all 
wgnorant and malicious critics on the 
one hand, and to a too credulous public 
on the other.” 

We leave it to our readers to decide 
whether the criticism displays igno- 
rance.— Abating a little spooniness 
about respect due to the audience, 
which, however, is quite natural in so 
very provincial a writer, it appears to 
us to be a most sensible piece of criti- 
cism, and one fully justified by the re- 
sult. 


“Last night, a young man, whose name 
the bills said was Kean, made his first ap- 
pearance in Hamlet, and truly his perfor- 
mance of that character made us wish that 
we had been indulged with the country 
system of »xcluding it, and playing all the 
other characters. This person had, we 
understand, a high character in several 
parts of England, and his vanity has re- 
peatedly prompted him to endeavour to 
procure an engagement at one of the thea- 
tres in the metropolis; the difficulties he 
has met with have, however, proved insur- 
mountable, and the theatres of Drury-Lane 
and Covent-Garden have spared themselves 
the disgrace to which they would be sub- 
ject, by countenancing such impudence 
and incompetency. Even his performance 
of the inferior characters of the drama 
would be objectionable, if there was nothing 
to render him ridiculous but one of the 
vilest figures that has been seen either on 
or off the stage ; and if his mind was half so 
well qualified for the conception of Richard 
IUf. which he is shortly to appear in, as his 
person is suited to the deformities with 
which the tyrant is said to have been distin- 
guished from his brothers, his success 
would have been most unequivocal As to 
his Hamlet, it was one of the most terrible 
misrepresentations to which Shakspeare 
has ever been subject. Without giace or 
dignity he comes forward ; he shows an 
unconsciousness that anybody is before 
him, and is often so forgetful of the respect 
due to an audience, that he turns his back 
upon them in some of those scenes where 
contemplation is to be indulged, as if for 
the purpose of showing his abstractedness 
from all ordinary objects. His voice is 
harsh and monotonous, but as it is deep, 
answers well enough the idea he entertains 
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of impressing terror by a tone which seems 
to proceed from a charnel-house.” 


This article, it appears, produced a 
sensation. 

‘¢ When he first appeared in Richard, he 
was greeted with laughter ard hisses, even 
in the first scene ; for some time his pa- 
tience was proof against the worst efforts of 
malignity, till at last, irritated by the con- 
tinued opposition, he applied the words of 
the scene to his auditors, and boldly ad- 
dressing the pit, with— 


« Unmanner’d dogs, stand ye when / command.’ 


The clamour of course increased, and only 
paused a moment in expectation of an apol- 
ogy. In this, however, they were deceived ; 
so far from attempting to soothe their 
wounded pride, Kean came forward and 
told them, ‘ that the only proof of under- 
standing they had ever given, was the pro- 
per application of the few words he had 
just uttered.’ The manager now thought 
proper to interfere, and the part of Richard 
was given toa man of less ability, but in 
higher favour with the brutal audience.” 


Spoiled actors, we see, treat audi- 
ences as Whigs do juries. ‘The spec- 
tators are discerning, and perspicacious, 
and everything that is delectable, as 
long as they applaud ; but when they 
discover incompetence, or scout down 
impertinence, they are malignant and 
“brutal.” Had Kean behaved as he 
says he did, a_ kicking would have 
been too good for him; but, as usual, 
there is no foundation whatever for 
the story, farther than that he was 
hissed by the men of Guernsey. 

Governor Doyle took his part with 
his usual kindness—paid his debts, 
and offered to take charge of his child, 
whom Kean had the inhumanity to 
bring forward on the stage at the age of 
two. There is an immensity of silly 
vapouring in this part of the book ;— 
how he wanted to go into the army as 
an officer—his sole claim to such hon- 
our being neither more nor less than 
that he was a hooted player—how he 
spouted before Governor Doyle; and 
how he made fine speeches about his 
wife and children. All stuff. The 
only piece of truth about his affairs in 
Guernsey is the story of a trick which 
he resorted to, to draw company. At 
this time poor Lady Douglas had been 
clamoured down for telling what now 
we all know to have been the truth, 
about the late unfortunate Queen, and 
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she was obliged to retire from England. 
Kean privately circulated a report that 
she was to appear at his benefit, and 
thereby gathered a large audience— 
it was a respectable way of doing busi- 
ness. ‘Though it is out of our way to 
make any political remarks while go- 
ing over the memoirs of a stroller, 
yet we cannot refrain from observing 
on the consistent conduct of the Whigs, 
and the blackguards with whom they 
linked themselves, on the Queen’s bu- 
siness. Nobody with more brains 
than a turnip doubts the guilt of the 
Queen now ; and yet if we venture to 
say a word about it, we are told of our 
barbarity in attacking a woman, and 
she, too, in her grave.—God bless the 
Whigs, they are a darling set of fel- 
lows! but we must go back to Kean. 


He continued to act in the obscurity 
which he deigns not to enlighten until 
somebody pointed him out in 1813, 
while playing at Exeter, to the notice 
of Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, a wise member 
of Parliament, and one of that egregi- 
ous body, the Managing Committee 
of Drury Lane. Pascoe sent down 
Arnold, the stage-manager, to report 
on Kean’s abilities, and the report was 
favourable. Kean came up, and acted 
at Drury Lane. There is an attempt 
to vilify Elliston, for endeavouring to 
keep Kean to his word, made in this 
authentic biography; but it only 
plunges the hero into farther dirt. The 
speculation was a good one for the 
house, which was at that time sinking 
under the mismanagement of Whit- 
bread, Douglas Kinnaird, and other 
great men, who were equally great in 
the theatre as in the state. Shylock, 
he says, he played with an originality 
of style, and a vigour of genius ; but he 
informs us that it was reserved for the 
performance of his Richard ITI. to 
place him at once on the highest pinna- 
cle of dramatic glory. In Hamlet, he 
assures us, the force of his genius broke 
through the disadvantages of his figure, 
and the brilliant points which illumi- 
nated his delineation of the character 
were so numerous, as entirely to cast 
his defects into the shade. Othello ac- 
tually electrified the audience—Luke, 
in Riches, commanded universal ap- 
plause ; and so on through all his roles. 


In a word, he was the passion of the 
day. Novelty will always command 
notice in London, and Kean’s acting, 
happily, was a novelty on the Eng- 
lish stage. - His croaking tones—his 
one-two-three-hop step to the right, and 
his equally brusque motions to the left 
—his retching at the back of the scene 
whenever he wanted to express passion 
—his dead stops in the middle of sen- 
tences—his hurre hurre hurre, hop bop 
hop! over all passages where sense 
was to be expressed, took amazingly. 
His very defects told in his favour. 
Don’t you think, a doubting critic 
would say, Kean is rather low ?— 
Yes, quoth a critic of the mob, rather 
low, I confess ; but you see how well 
he acts, in spite of his wretched appear- 
ance—Garrick was low.—I am of 
opinion, said another hesitator, that his 
voice is bad.—Oh yes, retorted the 
critic, rather hoarse, I confess ; but 
you see how well he acts, in spite of 
his wretched voice.—But, persevered 
the first interlocutor, I do not think he 
understands his author.—Why, entre 
nous, was the reply of the critic, I can’t 
exactly say; but you see how well he 
acts, though he does not understand 
his author.—What could a man say 
after that ? 


But the real secret of this ultra-popu- 
larity was what Cobbett calls the Base 
Press. At that time, gentle reader, 
there flourished a knot of numskulls, 
absolute over the dramatic world. 
Flourished, we say, for now it is laid 
prostrate. There will be a_ sighing 
among the Strephons, and a wailing 
among the Wiolars, when we name— 
the Cockney School! Dead they are 
now—down, down, among the dead 
men do they lie. But away with ban- 
ter! At that time the most conceited, 
insolent, filthy, and ignorant dominion 
was exercised over all dramatic con- 
cerns by the Examiner. Its writers 
are now sunk, and we have no wish to 
trample on their misfortunes; but it 
mu:t have cost the principal libellers 
of that set many and bitter pangs, if 
they were possessed of any feeling 
whatever, to be conscious in their own 
day of suffering, when Z. was gibbet- 
ting them as objects for the sléw-mov- 
ing finger of scorn; to point at, how 
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many wanton stabs atthe reputation 
and livelihood of poor players had 
been given by their malignant stilet- 
tos; how much acute and poignant 
misery a remark of theirs, penned in 
drunkenness, or folly, or spite, must 
have occasioned to luckless actors, 
whose very bread depended probably 
on the way in which a manager might 
have regarded the lucubrations of the 
puppy critic. A congeniality of soul 
drew these fellows to Kean. Their 
word was potential over the apprentice- 
boys and young Whigs of the pit—the 
milliners of the gallery and their beaux 
—and the ladies of the saloons. Even 
decent people at that time used to read 
the play-house critiques of the Exami- 
ner: and as impudence frequently 
passes for talent, and blustering always 
terrifies those who do not think for 
themselves, some ten years ago they 
were looked upor by the theatrical 
people as models of elegance, deep 
reading, and acumen. The whole 
tribe puffed Kean, and silenced the 
voice of common sense. 


Creatures whom the most paltry of 
the two-pennies of London would not 
now admit as gratis contributors, then 
directed the “taste of the town.” 
They went about crim, crisp, and 
jaunty, weaving chaplets of laurel, and 
venting sonnets on one another. You 
heard a sugh at every corner about fine 
gusto, and virtu, and keeping, and 
those down-looking Greeks, of whom, 
by the way, they could not spell the 
names, far less read them, if written in 
their native characters. Poor devils ! 
When we look back at their happy 
state, our heart is sometimes “ wae” 
within us on reflecting that it was we 
who marred their Elysiom—a feeling 
which, however, fades in an instant all 
away when we recollect ihat they used 
the power they possessed to insult 
merit—to outrage decency—to vilify 
religion—to puff meanness—and to be- 
slaver all that was glorious and vener- 
able in the land. ‘These were Kean’s 
patrons—they pronounced him a se- 
cond Garrick, and the town bent in 
prostrate reverence before the fetid 
breath of the oracle. 

Under the auspices of this gang, 
Kean went on and prospered. He 
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soon entertains us with an account ofa 
most asinine speech he made, at the 
most asinine ceremony of presenting — 
him with a gold cup, which was deliv- 
ered to him by Palmer. And ina 

age or so afterwards, he gets so de- 
lighted withchis oratory, that he again 
favours us with another most brilliant 
harangue, delivered by him at the 
opening of the Wolf Club, of which he 
was the appropriate grand-master. 
Its design was to howl, as its name im- 
plies, everybody who bad any chance 
of rivalling the quack actor, who got 
them together, though Kean here 
seems to insinuate that they were 
merely a drunken set of soakers, who 
met to make themselves ‘ comforta- 
ble,” p. 130. He was at last obliged 
to knock itup. The opening sentence 
of the speech is too good. Conceive 
such a man as Kean beginning an ora- 
tion thus :-— 

“GENTLEMEN ! (there was not one 
in the room, except a few gentlemen 
of the press)—Gentlemen aud bro- 
thers ! | 

“Ifwe look to tradition, ovr arts 
and sciences, our laws and govern- 
ments in embryo were uncertain, dis- 
putable, and vague.” 

This is a deep discovery. 

“To accomplish perfection in any 
degree, (there being of course various 
degrees of perfection, ) has been, and 
will remain, the work of ages and con- 
Stant perseverance. 

“Tam THEREFORE aware of the dil- 
ficulties we have to encounter in bring- 
ing our little society,” &c. &c. &c. 
What an Argal! Arts, sciences, 
laws, governments, ages, and tradi- 
tion, lugged in by the head and shoul- 
ders, to preface the formation of a 
drunken club! The force of pathos 
could no farther go. 

He went in 1818 to France—dined 
with ‘T'alma—and got a snufl-box from 
some French players—all of which 
important events are duly dated. It is 
from circumstances of this kind, that 
we conclude it must be an auto-biogra- 
phy, for surely no man alive would 
take the trouble of finding out, that, on 
the 15th of July, 1818, Kean dined 
with Talma, or would care a pinch of 
snuff whether, on the day afore-mén- 








tioned, he bad gone supperless to bed. 
After this, we have him acting in How- 
ard Payne’s most stupid of all stupid 
plays, Brutus, very much to his own 
contentment. He tells us, that the 
leading feature of his acting was dig- 
nity, “ dignity approaching to the sub- 
lime, and downright simple energy.” 
This is too audacious. Kear act Bru- 
tus with dignity! Howard Payne 
write a play in which anybody could 
act with dignity! Author and actor 
were worthy of one another. 

We next slur over his indefensible 
conduct to poor Jenny Porter, and her 
play of Switzerland—as also his beha- 
viour to Bucke’s Italians. He owns 
he had the worse of the latter contro- 
versy ; but defends his letter in answer 
to Bucke, by saying that it was written 
under angry feelings. He must have 
been not angry with Bucke only, but 
with the language of the country, for it 
was full of words misspelt from be- 
ginning to end—just such a fine com- 
position as be some time after had 
the folly to write to John Bull, and 
which Bull, with malicious mirth, print- 
ed verbatim as it came from the pen of 
the writer. 


Good old Sir John Sinclair after this 
makes his appearance, with the silly 
epistle which he wrote on the occa- 
sion of some foolish people of our 
modern Athens having clubbed their 
shillings to buy Kean a sword. It 
was an unjustifiable and cruel proceed- 
ing, after all; for the sword being un- 
fortunately too large for Kean’s body, 
he appeared, whenever he was tied to 
it, like a poor cockchaffer transfixed 
by a huge corking-pin. Sir Joha fa- 
vours his correspondent with some re- 
marks on swords, and on the history of 
Macbeth, very pleasant to read, and 
quite germane to the purpose. The 
sword, he tells him, is of the true 
flighland make, whence we conclude 
that the Celtic Society was at the 
bottom of the business, for it is quite 
fit for them. It is adorned, more- 
over, “ with some of the most valuable 
Stones that Scotland produces.” We 
flatter ourselves that that is a touch 
redolent of the north side of the 
Tweed. It is good to be merry and 
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wise. None of your outlandish dia- 
mounds, therefore, which cost. siller, 
when we can get our own cairngorms 
for nothing. ‘The inscription on the 
sword is worthy of them that gave, 
and him who received. We copy it 
as it appears in this authentic tome, p. 
136. 


This sword was presented 
TO 
Epmunp Kean, 
Wuen he appears on the stage, 
AS 


Macbeth 
The King of Scotland. 
What it means is beyond our capa- 
city. 

Next follow his adventures in Ame- 
rica, briefly related for good reasons ; 
and the whole is wound up by a good 
deal of puffing, on some of his freaks 
of ostentatious generosity. Some in- 
solent language of his to a tavern- 
keeper in Portsmouth, comes in for its 
share ef applause, but the story is sim- 
ply this: When Kean was a strolling 
player, he asked this man for half-a- 
pint of porter; and Boniface would 
not give it to him antil he paid the 
penny beforehand—such was the shab- 
by appearance of the poor fellow. 
We think the man was quite right, as 
every one ought to takecare of his own 
property. Afterwards, when Mr. 
Kean was, rich, this landlord, as land- 
lords will do, came bowing and scrap- 
ing to him, and Kean remembering the 
indignity of having been refused tick 
for a penny, made a most indignant 
speech, and left the house. He knit 
his brow, he says, most awfully, and 
among much other stuff, he announced 
himself as “ ‘Phe same Edmund Kean 
that I was fifteen years ago, when you 
insulted me. Look at me again, sir. 
What alteration beyond that of dress 
do you discover in me? Am La bet- 
ter man than I was then?” &c. &e. 

Heaven help-us! Here is nonsense 
in all its altitudes! To be sure, he was 
not a better man—very possibly he 
might have been a worse man—but 
he was decidedly richer—better on 
’Change The landlord, when he saw 
poor Mr. Kean, was afraid of his mo- 
ney, and refused him credit—when: he 
saw rick Mr. Kean, he looked toa 




















good stiff bill—and that made all the 
difference. Kean was never so besot- 
ted as when he imagined the compli- 
ment paid to his purse was paid to his 
person. 

“On Kean’s acting,” continues he, 
*“ we decline offering any criticism ; he 
is beyond it.” Quite beyond it in- 
deed—but there are two kinds of be- 
yonds, above and below. A worse 
actor never trod the stage—we mean, 
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pretending to enact such characters as 
he has taken on himself to murder. 

Here ends the auto-biography. We 
go no farther, having nothing to do 
with Kean except to expose quackery, 
puffing, and humbug. He is going 
down very fast, and we flatter ourselves 
that this Life sf his, though intended 
for a different purpose, will freshen his 
way a trifle down the ladder of popu- 
larity. 





BIOGRAPHY OF, THE LATE JANE TAYLOR.* 


WE have few readers, old or young, 
to whom the name of the Au- 
thor of Display, and, in part, of the 
Original Poems and Hymns for Infant 
Minds, can be unknown; and by none 
who are acquainted with her produc- 
tions, will the intimation have been 
received without concern, that their 
friend and their children’s friend rests 
from her labours. ‘To bestow on works 
for children the talent and the toil 
which, otherwise directed, might have 
commanded the higher boudues of lite- 
rary fame, may seem a self denying 
exercise of genius; but there is no spe- 
cies of literary labour that yields so 
pure a reward, or that ensures for the 
writer so permanent a remembrance. 
For who ever ceases to recollect with 
interest the favourites of his childhood, 
the books connected with his earliest 
impressions, and to which, perhaps, he 
is able distinctly to trace a beneficial 
influence in the formation of his cha- 
racter? The “ Divine Songs” of Dr. 
Watts, perhaps his happiest produc- 
tion, and one that has survived the 
more ambitious labours of most of his 
contemporaries, will always be suffi- 
cient tu perpetuate and endear his 
name. And we may safely predict, 
that our children and ovr children’s 
children will be the faithful conserva- 
tors of works which display equal ge- 
nius and equal piety, in connexion with 
the peculiar tact and address which 
qualify woman pre-eminently to be 
the teacher of the young. 


We feel by no means sure that the 
Evenings at Home, and the Parent’s 
Assistant, will not outlive the demand 
for the works of the Author of Waver- 
ley, and that Mrs. Barbauld’s exquisite 
Prose Hymns for children will not sur- 
vive, as they deserve to do, much of 
the poetry of the day. We might, 
perhaps, still more confidently predict, 
that the name of the Author of Little 
Henry and his bearer, and that of the 
venerable writer of the Cheap Reposi- 
tory Tracts, will be had in lasting re- 
membrance. Society certainly could 
better dispense with one half of the 
literary world, than with these unpre- 
tended benefactors of the infant race. 
And among them, no inferior rank will 
be awarded to Jane ‘Taylor. 

We have not the means of ascer- 
taining all the productions for which 
the public are indebted to her pen. 
The Original Poems for Infant Minds 
was, we believe, the first that brought 
its anonymous authors into general 
favour. In this work, the speculation 
of the publishers, Miss ‘Taylor was as- 
sociated with her elder sister, Mrs. 
Gilbert, and another lady.t Many of 
the poems were, we have been given 
to understand, absolutely juvenile pro- 
ductions, and they are unequal. ‘The 
success of the publication, however, 
was unprecedented: a second volume 
followed, a third for younger children, 
and a fourth, consisting of hymns, 
which has the most merit of the series. 
Of these little volumes, many thou- 
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sands annually have regularly been 
sold for between fifteen and twenty 
years; and though they have given 
rise to many attempts at imitation, 
they remain, and are likely to remain, 
unequalled for their originality, exqui- 
site adaptation, and admirable simpli- 
city. The “ Original Hymns for Sun- 
day Schools” have had a still more ex- 
tensive circulation. ‘These, though of 
course every consideration was sacri- 
ficed to the most literal plainness of ex- 
pression, have nevertheless much beau- 
ty: they exhibit religious truth brought 
dewn to the very humblest level, yet 
without being vulgarized. The fourth 
hymn in particular, beginning, 


‘ Jesus, who lived above the sky, 


is one of the happiest attempts to trans- 
late the truths of religion into the dialect 
of infant thought, without compromis- 
ing the proprieties of language, that we 
have ever met with. 

In 1810, Miss Taylor contributed 
some poems to a little volume, the 
joint production of a few friends, and 
now more than ever an interesting me- 
morial, entitled, “ The Associate Min- 
strels.” The Remonstrance to Time 
is a beautiful and touching Poem. The 
Birthday Retrospect is also but too 
characteristic of the tendency to melan- 
choly which is observable in some of 
Miss Taylor’s poems. As the volume 
is out of print, we should have been 
pleased to see these poems, with any 
other fugitive pieces of the same Au- 
thor,* incorporated with the present 
work, 

In 1815, appeared * Display, a 
Tale for young People,” the first pub- 
lication to which its author had the 
courage to affix her name. Our opin- 
ion of it has been already given, and 
the public have sufficiently proved that 
we did not over estimate it. We have 
only to regret that the wish we then 
expressed, was destined never to be 
Satisfied,—to receive more of such 
tales from the same pen. This was 
followed, in 1816, with “ Essays in 
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Rhyme on Morals and Manners,” the 
boldest literary effort on which its 
Author had yet ventured, and unques- 
tionably displaying, in parts, the most 
genius and reach of thought. The 
title was sot happily chosen, and the 
work was less adapted to be popular, 
than the Tale; its sale, accordingly, 
though successful, has not kept pace 
with that of its predecessor.t+ So rich 
was the poetry, however, in point and 
force of expression, in delicacy of senti- 
ment, and occasionally, in both pathos 
and humour, that it led us to antici- 
pate productions of a still higher cast. 
But in this expectation we were not to 
be gratified. 

Miss Taylor’s failing health soon 
after this publication, rendered the ex- 
citement and: exhaustion of literary 
composition too much fora frame of 
fragile texture. All that she could 
venture to undertake were short and 
desultory papers, and the present vol- 
umes consist of those interesting re- 
mains. Her brother informs us that, 
with the exception of two or three not 
before published, they appeared in the 
Youth’s Magazine during the course of 
the seven years beginning with 1816, 
and ending with 1822, when Miss 
Taylor’s declining health obliged her 
to desist entirely from literary occupa- 
tions. 


‘ Very soon after the commencement of 
her regular contributions to the Youth’s 
Magazine, my sister,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘had 
reason to believe that, through the medium 
of its pages, she had succeeded in gaining, in 
a high degree, the attention of a very large 
number of young persons. An assurance so 
encouraging inspired her with the earnest 
desire to improve the favourable impression 
she had made, for promoting the best inter- 
ests of her readers; and whether she was 
grave or Ray she never lost sight of this ob- 
ject. Her friends have generally concurred 
in the opinion that many of these pieces are 
among the happiest efforts of her pen, and 
that a republication of them was due to their 
merit. In compliance with this opinion, 
she had revised and prepared for the press 
the greater part of the papers, not long be- 
fore her last illness; and she left with me 
instructions for the publication of the 
whole.’ 


Should the contents be as new to our 
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readers as they were to us, they will 
receive with no ordinary gratification 
this interesting legacy. Had Miss 
Taylor never published any thing be- 
fore, these papers would be sufficient 
to entitle her to rank very high among 


our best moral writers. Many of 


them would have been esteemed accep- 
table contributions in the days of the 
Spectator, or the Rambler. it ought, 
indeed to be recollected, that they 
were written for young persons; that 
the choice of subject, as well as the 
unpretending style, has been deter- 
mined by this circumstance ; that the 
medium through which they found 
their way to the public, was a very 





humble one, and such as did not hold 
out to its contributors any inducement 
to extraordinary effort. But, with 
Miss Taylor, the prospect of efficient 
usefulness was an adequate stimulus ; 
and in writing for the Youth’s Maga- 
zine, she appears never to have excus- 
ed herself from taking all the pains 
that could have been inspired by a 
trembling solicitude for fame. 

The papers are seventy-nine in num- 
ber. Asa mere list of the contents 
would give little idea of their nature, 
we shall at once proceed to select a 
few specimens of their varied charac- 
ter. ‘The first that we shall take, is of 
a sportive cast, 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 


An old clock that had stood for fifty years 
in a farmer’s kitchen without giving its own- 
er any cause of complaint, early one sum- 
mer’s morning, before the family was stir- 
ring, suddenly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit 
the fable) changed countenance with alarm; 
the hands made aun ineffectual effort to con- 
tinue their course ; the wheels remained mo- 
tionless with surprise; the weights hung 
speechless ; each member felt disposed to lay 
the blame on the others. At length the dial 
instituted a formal inquiry as to the cause of 
the stagnation ; when hands, wheels,weights, 
with one voice protested their innocence. 
But now a faint tick was heard below, from 
the pendulum, who thus spoke : 

** T confess myself to be the sole cause of 
the present stoppage; «nd am willing, for 
the general sat:siaction, to assign my reasons. 
Tie truth ts, that I am tired of ticking.” 
Upon hearing this, the ald clock became so 
enraged that it was on the point of striking. 

** Lazy wire !” exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up :ts hands 

* Very good!” replied the pendulum, 
“it is vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, 
who have always, as every body kn>ws, set 
yourse!f up above me,---it is vast!y easy for 
you, I say, te accuse other people of lazi- 
ness! You, who have had nothing to do all 
the days of your life but to stare people in 
the face, and to amuse yourself with watch- 
ing all that goeson in the kitchen! Think, 
J heseech you, how you would like to be 
shut up fer life in this dark closet, and wag 
+ piace ds and forwards, year after year, as 

do,” 

** Asto that,” said the dial, “is there not 
a window in your house on purpese for yoa 
to look through ?” 

* For all that,” resumea the pendulum, 
“it is very dark here; and although there is 
a window, I dare not stop, even for an in- 
stant, to look out. Besides, I am really 
weary of my way of life; and if you please, 
Ti} tell vou how I took this disgust at my 
employment. This morning I happened to 
be calculating how many times I should have 
te tick in the course only of the next twenty- 





four hours: perhaps some of you, above 
there, can give me the exact sum.” 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, 
instantly replied, ** eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times.” 

** Exactly so,” replied the pendulum: 
“well, I appeal to you all, if the thought of 
this was not enough to fatigue one ? and when 
I began to multiply the strokes of one day 
by those of months and years, really it is no 
wonder if I felt discouraged at the prospect: 
so after a great deal of reasoning and hesita- 
tion, thinks I to myself, Pll stop.” 

The dia! could scarcely keep its counte- 
nance during this harangue ; but, resuming 
its gravity, thus replied :--- 

‘* Dear Mr. Penduium, I am really aston- 
ished that such a useful, industrious person as 
yourself should have been overcome by this 
sudden suggestion. It is true you have done 
a greatdeal of workin your time. So we 
have all, and are likely t»do; and, although 
this may fatigue us to think of, the question 
is, whether it will fatigue us to do: would 
you now, do me the favour to give about half 
a dozen strokes, to illustrate my argu- 
ment.” 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
times at its usual pace.---** Now,” resumed 
the dial, “‘may I be allowed to inquire, if 
that exertion was at all faiiguing or disa- 
greeable to you ?” 

** Not inthe least,” replied the pendulum: 
---“*it is not of six strokes that J complain, 
nor of sixty, but of millions.” 

‘* Very good,” replied the dial, “ but rec- 
ollect that although you may think of a mil- 
lion strokes in an instant, you are required 
to execute but one ; and that however often 
you may hereafter have to swing, a moment 
will always be given you to swing in.” 

** That consideration staggers me, I con- 
fess,” said the pendulum. 

‘Then I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, 
**we shallall immediately return to our duty ; 
for the maids will lie in bed tillnoon if we 
stand idling thus.” 

Upon this, the weights, who had never 
been accused of light conduct, used all their 
influence in urging him to proceed: when, 
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as with one consent, the wheels began to 
turn, the hands began to move. the pendulum 
began to wag, and, to its credit, ticked as 
loud as ever; witle a beam of the rising sun 
that streamed throuch a hole in the kitchen 
shutter, shining full upen the dial-plate, 
it brightened up as if nothing had been the 
inatter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast 
that morning, upon looking at the clock, he 
declared that his watch had gained half an 
hour ip the night. 


MORAL. 


Itis said by acelebrated modern writer, 
‘“* take care of the minutes and the hours will 
take care of themselves.” This isan admi- 
rable hint; and might be very seasonably 
recollected when we begin to be ‘ weary 
in well-doing,” from the thought of having 
a great deal todo. The present is all we 
have to manage: the past is irrecoverable ; 
the future is uncertain; noris it fair to bur- 
den one moment with the weight of the next. 
Sufficient unto the moment is the trouble 
thereof. If we had to walk a hundred 
miles, we still need set but one step at atime, 
and this process continued would infallibly 
bring us to our journey’s end. Fatigue gen- 
erally begins, and ts always taoveened by 
calculating ina minute the exertion of hours, 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let 
us recollect that we have pot to sustain all 
its toil, to endure all its sufferings, or en- 


counter all its crossesat once. One moment 
comes laden with its own little burden, thea 
flies, and is succeeded by another ho heavier 
than the last; if one could be sustained, so 
can another, and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, 
the spirit may sometimes faint from an anti- 
cipation of the duties, the labours, ihe trials 
to temper and patience that may be expect- 
ed. Now this is anjustly laying the burden 
of many thousand moments upon one. Let 
any one resolve to do right now, leaving then 
to do as it can, and if he were to live to the 
age of Methuselah, he would never err. But 
the common error is,to resolve to act right fo- 
morrow, or next time, but now, just this once, 
we must goon the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than 
to-day, merely because we forget that when 
to-morrow comes, then will be now. Thus 
life passes, with many, in resolutions for 
the future, which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who “ by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
honour, and immortality :”---day by day, 
minute by minute, they execute the appoint- 
ed task, to which the requisite measure of 
time and strength is proportioned: and thus, 
having worked while it was called day, they 
at length rest from their labours, and ‘“* their 
works follow them.” 

Let us then, ‘* whatever our hands find to 
do, do it with all our might,” recollecting, 
that now is the proper and the accepted time. 


The Author of “ &ssays in Rhyme” will be recognized in 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 


In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 
When learning dimly gleam’d from grated cells, 
When wild Astrology’s distorted eye 


Shunn’d the fair field of true 


hilosophy, 


And wand’ ring through the depths of mental night, 
Sought dark predictions mid the worlds of light :--- 


When curious we oe with 


Attempted things that 


uzzied brow, 


b ] 
cience laughs at now, 


Losing the useful purpose she consults, 

In vain chimeras and unknown results : 

In those grave times there lived a reverend sage, 
Whose wisdom shed its lustre on the age. 

A monk he was, immured in cloister’d walls, 
Where now the ivy’d rnin cramblitg falls. 

°T was a profound seclusion that he chose ; 

The noisy world disturb’d not that repose : 

The flow of murmuring waters, day by day, 

And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way 
Thro’ reverend trees, of ages’ growth, that made, 
Around the holy pile, a deep monastic shade ; 
The chanted psalm, or solitary prayer,--- 


Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 
* * * * oo 


> Twas here, when his rites sacerdotal were o’er, 

In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 

He formed the contrivance we now shall explain: 
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But whether by magic or alehemy’s powers, 

We know not, indeed “tis no basiness of ours: 
Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 

At last that he brought his invention to bear. 

In youth ‘twas projected ; but years stole away, 
And ere ’twas complete he was wrinkled and grey. ; 
But success is secure unless energy fails ; : 
And at length he produced The Philosopher’s Scales. 
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What were they ?---you ask: you shall presently see. 
These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea ; 
O no; for such properties wondrous had they, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could weigh ; 
Together with articles small or immense, 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense: 
Nought was there so bulky, but there it could lay ; 
And nought so ethereal but there it would stay ; 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go; 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 


The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retain’d all the wit that had ever been there ; 
Asa weight he threw ina torn scrap of a leaf, 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief ; 

When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
As to bound like a ball, on the roof of the cell. 


Next time he put im Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made---for a weight ; 
And tho’ clad in armour from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up and the garment went down. 


A long row of alms-houses, amply endow’d 
By a weil-esteemed pharisee, busy and proud, 
Now lvaded one scale, while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropp’d into the chest : 
Up fiew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down, the farthing’s worth came with a bounce. 


Again, he performed an experiment rare : 
A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 
Climbed into his scale; in the other was laid 
The heart of our Howard, now partly decayed ; 
When he found, with surprise, that the whole of his brother 
Weigh’d less, by some pounds, than this bit of the other. 


By farther experiments, (no matter how,) 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than one plough. 
A swore, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Theugh balanced by only a ten-penny nail: 
A shield and a helmet, a bucklerand spear, 
Weighed less than a widow’s uncrystallized tear. 
A lord and alady went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellors’ wigs, full of powder and curl, 
All heaped in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weigh’d less than some atoms of candour and sense ;--- 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potatoe just washed from the dirt; 
Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 
One pearl to outweigh,---’twas the ‘* pearl of great price.”’ 


At last the whole world was bowl’d in at the grate; 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight ; 
When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff, 
Than it made a vast rent and escaped at the roof; 
Whence, balanced in air, it ascended on high, 

And sail’a up aloft---a balloon in the sky: 
While the scale with the soul in, so mightily fell, 
That it jerk’d the philosopher out of his cell. 


MORAL. 


Dear reader, if e’er self deception prevails, 
We pray you to try The Philosopher’s Scales : 
But if they are lost in the ruins around, 
Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found :--- 
Let judgment and conscience in circles be cut, 
To which strings of thought may be carefully put : 
Let these be made even with caution extreme, 
And impartiality use for a beam : 
Then bring thase good actions which pride overrates, 
And tearup your motives to serve for the weights. 











We should have been tempted to 
transcribe the ‘ Complaint of the Dy- 
ing Year,’ a beautiful paper, had it not 
already been laid hold of by selectors 
and compilers, without being always 
fairly ascribed to the proper author.* 
Mr.Montgomery,in his Prose by a Poet, 
has written the life of a flower, and an 
exquisite piece of vegetable biography 
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it is; but Miss Taylor lias here pre- 
sented us the ‘Life of a Looking- 
Glass,’ abounding with bright reflec- 
tions. It is too long to transcribe. 
We must, however, make room for the 
entire paper entitled, ‘ How it strikes 
a stranger:’ it is, perhaps the most 
masterly in the collection. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


In a rem>te period of antiquity, when the 
supernatural and the marvellous obtained 
a readier credence than now, it was fabled 
that a stranger of extraordinary appearance 
was observed pacing the streets of one of the 
maguificent cities of the east, remaraing with 
an eye of intelligent curiosity every sur- 
rounding object. Several individuals gather- 
ing around him, questioned him concerning 
his country and his business; bat they pre- 
sently perceived that he was unacquainted 
with their language, and he seon discovered 
himself to be equally ignorant of the most 
common usages of suciety. Atthe same time, 
the dignity and intelligence of his air and 
demeanour forbade the idea of his being 
either a barbarian or a lunatic. When at 
length he understood by their signs, that 
they wished to be informed whence he came, 
he pornted with great significance to the 
sky ; upon which the crowd, cuncluding him 
to be one of their deities, were proceeding 
to pay him divine honours: but he no sooner 
comprehended their design, than he rejected 
it with horror ; and bending his knees and 
raising his hands towards heaven in the atti- 
tude of prayer, gave them to understand that 
he also was a worshipper of the powers 
above. 

After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities of one 
of the nobles of the city; under whose roof 
he applied himself with great diligence to 
the acquiremert of the language, in which 
he made such surprising proficiency, that in 
a few days he was able to hold intelligent 
intercourse with those around him. The 
noble host now resolved to take an early 
opportanity of satisfying his curiosity re- 
specting the country and quality of his 
guest: and upon his expressing this desire, 
the stranger assured him that he would an- 
swer his inquiries that evening after sunset. 
Accordingly, as night approached, he led 
him forth upon the balconies of the palace, 
which overlooked the wealthy and populous 
city. Innumerable tights from its busy 
streets and splendid palaces were now re- 
flected in the dark bosom of its noble river; 
where stately vessels laden with rich mer- 
chandize from all parts of the known world, 
lay anchored in the port. This wasa cit 
in which the voice of the harp and the viol, 
and the sound of the millstone were continu- 


ally heard: and craftsmen of all kinds of 
craft were there ; and the light of a candle 
was seen in every dwelling; and the voice 
of the br:degroom and the voice of the bride 
were heard there Tove stranger mused 
awhile upon the glittering scene, and listen- 
tened to the confused murmur of mingling 
sounds. Then suddenly raising his eyes to 
the starry firmament, he fixed them w.th an 
expressive gaze on the beautiful evening 
star which was just suking behind a dark 
grove that surrounded one of the principal 
temples of the city. ** Marvel not,” said he 
to his host, “that lam wont to gaze with 
fond affection on yonder silvery star. That 
was my home; yes, I was lately an inhabi- 
tartof that ranqu:l planet; from whence a 
vain curiosity tas tempted me to wander, 
Often had I Beheld with wondering admira- 
tion, this brilliant world of yours, ever one 
of the brightest gems of our firmament: and 
the ardent desire ft had long felt to know 
something of its condition, was at length un- 
expectedly gratified. L received permission 
and power from abv ve to traverse the mighty 
void, and to direct my course to this dis- 
tant sphere. To that permission, however, 
one condition wasannexed, to which my ea- 
gerness for the enterprize induced me hastil 
to consent; namely, that I mnst thencefort 
remain an inhabitant of this strange earth, 
and undergo all the vicissitudes to which its 
natives are subject. Tell me, therefore, I 
pray you, what is the lot of man; and ex- 
plain to me more fully than I yet understand, 
all that I hear and see aronnd me.” 

“Truly, Sir,” replied the astonished po- 
ble, “although I am altogether unacquaint- 
ed with the manners and customs, products 
and privileges of your country, yet, me- 
thinks I cannot but Congratulate you on 

our arrival in our world; especially since 
it has been your good fortune to alight on a 
part of it affording such various sources of 
enjoyment as this our opulent and luxurious 
city. And be assured it will be en 
and pleasure to introduce you to all that is 
most worthy the attention of such a distin- 
guished foreigner. 

Our adveuturer, chapeaoce was pre- 
sently initiated in those arts of luxury and 
pleasure which were there well understood. 
He was introduced by his obliging host, to 
their public games and festivals; to their 





* It appears in the “Common-Place Book of Prose,” (a neat and tasteful little scrap-book, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1823,) with the name of the Rev. Dr. Henderson attached to it. The Editor should have 
abstained from giving the name of the supposed author of an anonymous paper without better infor- 
mation.—[As it will be new to the American reader, the editors of the Atheneum have inserted it at the 


Close of this article.) 
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theatrical diversions and convivial assem- 
blies: and ina short time he began to feel 
some relish for amusements, the meaning of 
which, at first, he could scarcely compre- 
hend. The next lesson which it became de- 
sirable to impart to him, was the necessity 
of acquiring wealth as the on!y means of ob- 
taining pleasure. A fact which’ was no 
sooner understood by the stranger, than he 
gratefully accepted the offer of his friendly 
host to place him ina situation in which he 
might amags riches. To this object he hegan 
to apply himself with diligence ; and was 
becoming in some measure reconciled to the 
manners and customs of our planet, strangely 
as they differed from those of his own, when 
an incidert occurred which gave an entirely 
new direction to his energies. 

It was but a few weeks after bis.arrival 
on our earth, when, walking in the cool of 
the day with his friend in the outskirts of the 
city. his attention was arrested by the ap- 
pearance of aspacious enclosure pear which 
they passed ; he inquired the use to which it 
was appropriated, — 

* Itis,” replied the nobleman, ‘a place 
of public interment.” 

““I do not understand you,” said the 
stranger. , 

* It is the place,” repeated his friend, 
*““where we bury our dead.” 

** Excuse me, Sir,” replied his companion, 
with some embarrassment, ** I must trouble 
you to explain yourself yet further.” 

The nobleman repeated the information in 
still plainer terms. 

‘** [am still at a loss to comprehend you 
perfectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly 
pale. ‘* This must relate to something of 
which 1 was not only totally ignorant in my 
own world, but of which I have, as yet, bad 
no intimation in yours. I pray you, there- 
fore, to satisfy my curiosity; for if I have 
any clue to your meaning, this, surely, is a 
matter of more mighty concernment tian 
any te which you have hitherto directed 
me. 

** My good friend,” replied the nobleman, 
** you must be indeed a novice amongst us, if 
you have yet to learu that we must all, 
sooner or later, submit to take our place in 
these dismal abodes; nor will L deny that it 
is one of the least desirable of the circum- 
stances which appertain to our condition ; 
for which reason it isa matter tarely referred 
toin polished society, and this accounts for 
your being hitherto uninformed on the sub- 
ject. But truly, Sir, if the inhabitacts of 
the place whence you came are not liable to 
any similar misfortune, | advise you to be- 
take yourself back again with all speed; for 
be assured there is no escape here; uor could 
I guarantee your safety for a single hour.” 

** Alas,” replied the adventurer, ‘* I must 
submit to the conditions of my enterprize ; 
of which, till now, | little understood the iin- 
port. But explain to me, I beseech you, 
something more of the nature and consequen- 
ces of this wondrous metamorphosis, and tell 
me at what period it most commonly happeus 
to man.” 

While he thas spoke, his voice faultered, 
and his whole frame shook violently ; his 
countenance was pale as death, and a cold 
dew stood in large drops upon his forehead. 

By this time hiscompanion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was 








agreeable, declared that he must refer him to. 
the priests for further information ; this sub- 
ject being very much ovt of his province, 

“ How!” exclaimed the stranger, ‘* then 
I cannot have understood you ;---do the 
priests only die ?---are not you to die also?” 

His friend, evading these questions, hastily 
conducted his importunate Companion to one 
of their magnificeat temples, where he glad- 
ly consigned him to the instructions of the 
priesthood, 

The emction which the stranger had be- 
trayed when he received the first idea of 
death, was yet slight in comparison with 
that which he experienced as soon as he ga- 
thered from the discourses of the priests, 
some notion of immortality , and of the alter- 
native of happiness or misery in a future 
state. But this agony of mind was exchanged 
for transport wheu be learned, that, by the 
performance of certain conditions before 
death, the state of happiness might be secur- 
el. His eagerness to learn the nature of 
these terms, excited the surprise and even 
the contempt of his sacred teachers. They 
advised him to remain satisfied for the pre- 
seat with the instructions he had received, 
and todefer the rewainder of the discussion 
till the morrow. 

‘* How,” éxclaimed the novice, “say you 
not that death may come at any hour ?---may 
it not then come this hour?---and what ifit 
should come before | have performed these 
conditions! Oh! withhold aot this excellent 
knowledge fram me a single moment !” 

The priests, suppressing a smile at his 
simplicity, then proceeded to explain their 
Theology to their attentive auditor: but 
who shall describe the ecstacy of his happi- 
ness when he was given to understand, that 
the required coud:tions were, generally, of 
easy and pleasant performance ; and thatthe 
occasional difficulties or inconveniences 
which might attend them, would entirely 
cease with the short term of his earthly exist- 
ence. ‘If, then, | understand you rightly,” 
said he to his jiostructors, ** this event which 
you call death, and which seems in itself 
Strangely terrible, is most desirable and 
blissful. What a favonr is this which is 
granted to me, in being sent to inhabit a 
planet in which IT can die!” The priests 
again exchanged smiles with each other; 
but thee ridicule was wholly lost upon the 
epraptured stranger, 

When the first transports of bis emotion 
had subsided, he began to reflect with sore 
uneasiness on the time be had already Jost 
since his arrival. 

** Alas, what have I been doing!” ex- 
claimed he. * This goid which | have been 
collecting, tell me, reverend priests, will it 
avail me any thing when the thirty or for- 
ty years are expired which, you say, L may 
possibly sojourn in your plavet!” 

** Nay,” replied the priests, “ but verily 
you will find it of excelient use so long as 
you remain in it.” 

‘** A very little of it shall suffice me,” re- 
plied he: “for consider, how soon this pe- 
riod will be past: what avails it what my 
condition may be for so short a season? | 
will betake myself, from this hour, to the 
grand concerns of which you have charita- 
bly informed me.” 

Accordingly, from that period, continues 
the legend, the stranger devoted himself to 








verformance of those conditions on 


the 

which, he was told, his fature welfare de- 

pended ; but, in so doing, he had an opposi- 

tion to encounter wholly unexpected, and 

for which he was even ata loss to account. 

By thus nore | his chief attention to his 
e 


chief interests, excited the surprise, the 
contempt, and even the enmity of most of 
the inhabitants of the city; and they rarely 
meationed him but witha term of reproach, 
which has been variously rendered in all the 
modern languages. 

Nothing could equal the stranger’s sur- 
rise at this circumstance; as well as that of 
is fellow citizens appearing, generally, so 

extremely indifferent as they did to their 
own interests. That they should have so 
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little prudence and forethought as to pro- 
vide only for their necessities and pleasures 
for that short part of their existence in which 
they were to remain in this planet, he could 
consider only as the effect of disordered in- 
tellect ; so that he even returned their inci- 
vilities to himself, with affectionate expos- 
tulation, accompanied by lively emotions of 
compassion and amazement. 

If ever he was tempted for a moment to 
violate any of the conditions of his future 
happiness, he bewailed his own madness with 
agonizing emotions: and to all the invita- 
tions he received from others to do any thing 
inconsistent with his real interests,he had but 
one answer,---** Oh,” he would say, “‘ Lam 
to die---I am to die.” 


The Honourable Mr. Spencer’s elegant poetical dialogue between How d’ye 
do and Good bye, probably suggested the beautiful stanzas entitled, 


NOW AND THEN. 


In distant days of wild romance, 
Of magic mist and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, 
And brutes to talk were able ; 
When shrubs and flowers were said to preach, 
Aad manage all the parts of speech : 


*Twas then, no doubt, if twas atall, 
(But doubts we need not mention,) 

That Tuen and Now, two adverbs small, 
Engaged in sharp contention ; 

But how they made each other hear, 

Tradition doth not make appear. 


THEN was a sprite of subtile frame, 
With rainbow tints invested ; 

On clouds of dazzling light she came, 
And stars her forehead crested ; 

Her sparkling eye of azure hue, 

Seem’d borrow’d from the distant blue. 


NOW rested on the solid earta, 
And sober was her vesture; 
She seldum either grief or mirth 
Express’d by word or gesture ; 
Composed, sedate, and firm she stood, 
And look’d industrious, caim, and good. 


TuHen, sang a wild fantastic song, 
light asthe gale she flies on: 
Still stretching, as she sail’d along, 
Towards the fair horizon ; 
Where clouds of radiance, fringed with gold, 
O’er hills of emerald beauty roll’d. 


Now, rarely rais’d her sober eye 
To view that golden distance ; 


Nor let one idle minute fly 


In hope of Tuen’s assistance ; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good. 


She ate the sweet but homely fare 
That passing moments brought her; 
While THen, expecting dainties rare, 
Despised such bread and water : 
And waited for the fruits and flowers 
Of future, still receding hours. 


Now, venturing once to ask her why, 
She answer’d with invective ; 
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And pointed, as she made reply, 
Towards that long perspective 
Of years to come, in distant blue, 
Wherein she meant to live and do. 


** Alas,’ says she, ‘* how hard your toil, 
With undiverted sadness : 

Behold yon land of wine and oil,--- 
Those sunny hills of gladness ; 

Those joys I, wait with eager brow,’’--- 

**.And so youalways will,” said Now. 





** That fairy land, that looks so real, 
Recedes as you pursue it ; 

Thus while you wait for times ideal, 
I take my work and do it ; 

Intent to form, when time is gone, 

A pleasant past to look upon.” 


** Ah, well,” said Tagen, ‘* I envy not 
Your dull fatiguing labours ; 
— to a brighter lot, 
ith thousands of my neighbours, 
Soon as I reach that golden bill ;’’--- 
** But that,” says Now, ‘‘ you never will.” 


‘** And e’en suppose you should,”’ said she, 
** (Though mortal ne’er attain’d it,)--- 
Your nature you must change with me 
The moment you had gained it: 
Since hope fulfill’d, (you must allow,) _ 
Turns Now to THEN, and THEN to Now.” 





We must not indulge in further citations; and yet, there is one poem 
which, equally on account of the theme, and the manner in which it is treat- 
ed, we cannot pass over. It is the tender and touching effusion of a con- 
genial spirit on visiting the garden and summer-house of Cowper. 


On VISITING COWPER’S GARDEN, and SUMMER HOUSE at OLNEY. 


Are these the trees ?---Is this the place ? 
These roses, did they bloom for bim ? 

Trod he these walks with thoughtful pace ? 
Pass’d he amid these borders trim ! 


Is this the bower ?---a humble shed 
Methinks it seems for such a guest ? 
Why rise not columns, dome-bespread, 
By art’s elaborate fingers drest ? 


Art waits on wealth;---there let her roam--- 
Her fabrics rear, her temples gild : 

But Genius, when he seeks a home, 

Must send for Nature’s self to build. 


hi This quiet garden’s humble bound, 

; This homely roof, this rustic fane, 
With playful tendrils twining round, 
And woodbines peeping at the pane :--- 


That tranquil, tender sky of blue, 
Where clouds of golden radiance skim, 
Those ranging trees of varied hue--- 
These were the sights that solaced him. 


We stept within :---at once on each 
A feeling steals, so undefined ; 

In vain we seek to give it speech--- 
Tis silent homage paid to Mind. 
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They tell us here he thought and wrote, 
On this low seat---reclining thus ; 

Ye garden breezes, as ye float, 

Why bear ye no such thoughts to us ? 
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Perhaps the balmy air was fraught 
With breath of heaven ;---or did he tuil 
In precious mines of sparkling thought 
Conceal’d beneath the curious soil ? 


Did zephyrs bear on golden wings 
Rich treasures from the honied dew ? 
Or are there here celestial springs 
Of living waters whence he drew? 


And here he suffer’d !---this recess, 
Where even Nature fail’d to cheer, 
Has witness’d oft his deep distress, 
And precious drops have fallen here ! 


Here are no richly sculptured urns 

The consecrated dust to cover; 

But Nature smiles and weeps, by turns, 
In memory of her fondest lover. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 


An ALLEGORY. 


Reclining ona couch of fallen leaves,wrap- 

ed in fleecy mantle, with withered limbs, 

oarse voice, and snowy beard, appears a 
venerable old man. His pulse heats feebly, 
his breath becomes shorter ; he exhibits eve- 
ry mark of approaching dissolution. 

This is old Eighteen Hundred and Seven- 
teen; and as every class of readers must re- 
member him a young man, as rosy and 
blithesome as themselves, they will, per- 
haps, feel interested in hearing some of his 
dying expressions, with a few particulars 
of his past life. His existence is still likely 
to be prolonged a few days by the presence 
of his daughter December, the last and sole 
survivor of his twelve fair children ; but itis 
thought the father and daughter will expire 
together. The following are some of the ex- 
pressions which have been taken down as 
they fell from his dying lips :--- 

**Lam,” said he, ** the son of old father 
Time, and the last of a numerous progeny ; 
for he bus had no less than five thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen of us; but it 
has ever been his fate to see one child expire 
before another was born. Itis the opinion 
of some, that his own constitution is begin- 
ning to break up, and that, when he has 


given birth toa hundred or two more of us, 


his family will be complete, and then he 
himself will be no more.’ 

Here the Oid Year called for his account 
book, and turned over the pages with a sor- 
rowfuleye. He has kept, it appears, an ac- 
Curate account of the moments, mivutes, 
hours, and months which he has issued, and 
subjoined, in some places, memorandums of 
the uses to which es have been applied, 
and of the losses he has sustained. These 
particulars it would be tedious to detail, and 
seers the recollection of the reader may 

urnish them as well or better; but we must 
notice one circumstance ; upon turning to a 
certain page in his accounts, the old man 
Was much affected, and the tears streamed 
down his furrowed cheeks as he examined 
it. This wasthe register of the forty-eight 
Sundays which he had issued : and which, 
of all the wealth he had to dispose of, has 
been, it ap ars, the most scandalousjy 
wasted, ‘ These,” said he, ‘* were my most 
precious gifts. I had but fifty-two of them 
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to bestow. Alas! how lightly have they 
been esteemed |!” Here, upon referring back 
to certain old memorandums, he found a long 
list ef vows and resolutions, which hada 
particular reference to these fifty-two Sun- 
days. This with a mingled emotion of grief 
and anger, he tore into a hundred pieces, 
and threw them on the embers, by which 
he was endeavouring to warm his shivering 
limbs. 

*“ feel, however,” said he, ‘ more pity 
than indignation towards these offenders, 
since they were far greater enemies to them- 
selves than to me. But there are a few out- 
rageous ones, by whom I have been defraud- 
ed of so much of my substance, that it is dif- 
ficult to think of them with patience, parti- 
cularly that notorious thief Procrastination, 
of whom every body has heard, and who is 
well known to have wronged my venerable 
father of much of his property. There are 
also three noted ruffians, Sleep, Sloth, and 
Pleasure, from whom I have suffered 
much; besides a certain busy-body called 
Dress, who, under pretence of making the 
most of me, and taking great care of me, 
steals away more of my gifts than any two of 


them. 
* As for me, all must acknowledge that I 


have performed my part towards my friends 
and foes. Lbave fulfilled my utmost prom- 
ise, and been more bountiful than many of 
my predecessors. My twelve fair children 
have, each in their turn, aided my exer- 
tions; and their various tastes and disposi- 
tions have all conduced to the general good. 
Mild February, who sprinkled the naked 
boughs with delicate buds, and brought her 
wonted offering of early flowers, was not of 
more essential service than that rude bluster- 
ing boy, March, who, though violent in his 
temper, was well-intentioned and useful.--- 
April a gentle tender-hearted girl, wept for 
his loss, yet cheered me with many a smile. 
June came crowned with roses, and spark- 
ling in sunbeams, and laid up a store of cost- 
lv ornaments fur her luxuriant successors; 
Lut I cannot stop to enumerate the good 
qualities and graces of all my children. 
You, my poor December, dark in your com- 
plexion, and cold in your temper, greatl 

resemble my first-born January, with this 
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difference, that he was most prone to antici- 
pation, and you to ¢eflection. 

** If there should be any, who, upon hear- 
ing my dying lamentation, may feel regret 
that they have not treated me more kindly, I 
would beg leave to hint, that it is yet in their 
power to make some compensation for their 

ast conduct, by rendering me, during my 
ew remaiving days, as much service as is in 
their power; let them testify the sincerity 
of their sorrow by an immediate alteration 
in their behaviour. It would give me parti- 
cular pleasure to see my only surviving child 
treated with respect: let no one slight her 
offerings: she has a considerable part of my 
property stiil to dispose of, which, if well 
employed, will turn to good account. Not 
to mention the rest, there is one precious 
Sunday yet in her gift; it would cheer my 
last moments to know that this had been bet- 
tor prized than the past. 

*“‘Itis very likely that, at least after my 
decese, many may reflect upon themselves 
for their misconduct towards me: to such I 
would leave it as my dying injunction, not to 





waste time in unavailing regret; all their 
wishes and repentance will not recal me te- 
life. I shall never, never return! I would 
rather earnestly recommend to their regard 
my youthful successor, whose appearance is 
shortly expected. I cannot hope to survive 
long enough to introduce bim ; but [ would 
fain hope that he will meet with a favourable 
reception ; and that, in addition to the flat- 
tering honours which greeted my birth, and 
the fair promises which deceived my hopes, 
more diligent exertion and more persevering 
efforts may be expected. Let it be remem- 
bered, that one honest endeavour is worth 
ten fair promises.” 

Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell 
back on his couch, nearly exhausted, and 
trembling so violently as to shake the last 
shower of yellow leaves from his canopy. 
Let us all hasten to testify our gratitude for 
his services, and repentance for the abuse of 
them, by improving the remaining days of 
his existence, and by remembering the so- 
lemn promises we made him in his youth. 


How swiftly pass our years! 
How soon their night comes on! 
A train of hopes and fears, 
And human life is gone ! 
See the fair Summer now is past ; 
The foliage late that clad the trees, 
Stript by the equinoxial blast, 
Falls, like the dewdrops on the breeze ! 


Cold Winter hastens on ! 
Fair Nature feels his grasp; 
Weeps o’er all her beauties goné, 
And sighs their glory past ! 
So, Lire, thy Summer soon will end, 
Thine Autumn too will quick decay, 
And Winter come, when thou shalt bend 
Within the tomb to mould away. 


But Summer will return, 
Ia all her beauties dressed ! 
Nature shall rejoice again, 
And be by man caressed ! 
But, oh! Life’s summer passed away, 
Can never, never hope return ! 
Cold winter comes, with cheerless ray, 
To beam upon its dreary urn! 


Then may we daily seek 
A mansion in the skies, 
Where Summers never cease, 
And glory never dies! 
There an eternal sPRING shall bloom, 
With joys as vast as angels’ pow’rs ! 
And thrice ten thousand harps in tane 
Shall praise the love that made it ours. 





PHENOMENON ON THE DEVONSHIRE COAST. 


CIRCUMSTANCE took place 

on a part of the maritime coast of 
this county, on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, the 13th or 15th July (for my in- 
formant, though an intelligent seaman, 
could ‘not recollect the exact day), 
which you will, no doubt, think de- 
serving the attention of your philoso- 





phical readers, and I therefore com- 
municate to you the details I received 
of this phenomenon from the respecta- 
ble person above mentioned, who seems 
to have observed it with peculiar ac- 
curacy. 

The weather had been fine for some 
days preceding this event, the winds 





























being light and variable, but princi- 
pally blowing from the South-east and 
South-west quarters, as is usual on the 
western coast in all this season of the 
year. The atmosphere seemed to be 
charged with electric matter, but no 
evolution of it had taken place in the 
neighbourhood whence my report is 
made ; though from the South-west 
and ata considerable distance, a con- 
tinual peal of thunder was heard, which 
lasted for many hours. From nine 
to eleven o’clock A. M. being a few 
hours before low water of neap-tide, a 
reflux of the tide took place with such 
great rapidity, that large boats of nine 
and ten tons burden, which were, to 
use the seaman’s plirase, “high and 
dry” upon the beach of the river Dart, 
at about four miles from its embouchure, 
and at fourteen or fifteen paces from 
the verge of the river, were set afloat 
in the space of a few seconds. This 
reflux of the tide came up the river in 
the form of a huge wave, called by 
the fisherman a boar (or bore), which 
moved with so much velocity than 
some small boats exposed to its action 
were in imminent danger of being 
upset. A succession of this flux took 
place after the space of some minutes, 
and it continued to recur, though in a 
slight degree, at intervals of ten mi- 
nutes, or a quarter of an hour, till low 
water, and for an hour or two after the 
flood-tide. 


The occurrence above related will 
awaken in the minds of some of your 
older Correspondents (who may recol- 
lect the disastrous convulsions of the 
earth and sea, which devastated Lisbon 
in 4756, and more lately the earth- 
quakes by which Sienna and its neigh- 
bourhood in Italy, Messina in Sicily, 
and all the contiguous coasts of Cala- 
bria were visited,) the apprehension of 
similar diasters in some parts of Eu- 
rope; for I believe there are no in- 
Stances upon record of the electrical 
influences having been extended to 
greater distances than the confines of 
that quarter of the world. An octo- 
genarian with whom I have conversed, 
and who has served the office of the 
clerk of the parish whence this re- 
port comes upwards of 53 years, per- 
fectly remembers that appearances of 
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the same nature as that above describ- 
ed took place, to the great dismay and 
terror of the village, immediately pre- 
vious to the destruction of Lisbon. An 
interest was excited in the event which 
fastens on the memory whatever seem- 
ed to have any connexion with it; 
though in that day it was little suspect- 
ed that any physical cause acting upon 
a place so remote as Lisbon, was likely 
to evince its influence, and that in a 
manner so simultaneous as to put all 
doubt out of the question, upon pla- 
ces so far removed out of its hem- 
isphere. 

A circumstance of a similar kind is 
related, | think, by Swinburne, either 
in the History of his Travels in Naples, 
&c. or in some subsequent production : 
he states, that the late Mr. Brydone 
(author of that beautiful work, entitled 
‘a Tour through Sicily and Malta’) 
was on a visit to him at his house in 
Northumberland or Durham, and re- 
marked tohim on a certain day “ that 
such were the extraordinary variations 
of his barometer, as to convince him 
that some considerable derangement of 


‘the order of nature was taking place at 


the time in some part of Europe.” It 
afterwards proved to be the day when 
that dreadful earthquake took place in 
Sicily and Calabria, of which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton has given so accurate 
and interesting account, and to which 
the destruction of a great part of the 
fine city of Messina and of Taormina, 
together with that of Reggio, Scilla, and 
other small towns in Ultra-Calabria, 
was owing. 

The incident of the “huge wave,” 
an expression, I believe, borrowed 
from Sir William Hamilton, as apply- 
ing to the boar (bore ), which my Dev- 
onshire fisherman has described to me, 
is remarked in Sir William’s account 
of this disaster, as taking place on the 
coast of Calabria. Not many years 
after its occurrence, travelling into these 
countries, I passed some time at Reg- 
gio and Scilla, which then bore the 
marks of the ruin they had been in- 
volved in. At the latter place I met 
with a respectable and sensible apo- 
thecary, who was one of the compara- 
tively few of its inhabitants that had 
escaped the destruction which this 
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“wave” brought upon the great ma- 
jority. He stated to me, as indeed Sir 
William Hamilton relates, that, in 
order to avoid the imminent danger at- 
tending the fall of houses in the town, 
by which several persons had been 
killed, the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants ran to the large beach extending 
along the shore from the point of Scilla, 
towards Reggio, where they erected 
tents, and remained part of the day 
and night in perfect security. It was 
the good fortune of this gentleman to 
be too infirm to accompany his son 
and his family to this place of shelter, 
and he remained in his garden, which 
was a little out of, and above the town. 





At what period of the day or night I 
do not vow recollect (and not having 
Sir William’s book with me cannot as- 
certain with precision, nor indeed is it 
of importance,) the exact hour; but 
on the instant a tremendous wave was 
seen approaching the beach, which, 
exaggerated perhaps by the terror of 
the beholders, seemed to be of from 
forty to fifty feet in height, and before 
they had power to take measures for 
escaping, swallowed up, “ at one fell 
swoop,” as Shakspeare expresses it, 
the whole of this devoted party, con- 
sisting in all of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred persons. 





Che Scraptad. 


A MAN of sensibility is always either 
in the attic of ecstacies, or the cellar of 
sorrow; either jumping with joy, or 
groaning with grief. But pleasure and 
pain are like a cucumber,—the ex- 
tremes are good for nothing. I once 
heard a late minister compared to the 
same vegetable, “ For,” said the pun- 
ster, “his ends are bad.” 


That the style of such writings as 
are intended to attract the public eye 
be more elevated than that of private 
letters, is as requisite as it is for the 
pulpit of a preacher to be somewhat 
above the level of his auditors. 


By too constant association, the 
sincerest friendship may be estranged, 
or rather, obliterated; as the richest 
coins are defaced by the friction of 
each other. 


Different periods of time, when their 
order has faded from the memory, 
seem all consolidated into one; as 
the distant horizon appears to mingle 
with the sky. 


An open countenance is like the 
face of a dial,—showing clearly what 
passes within. 


If perfection were ever once beheld, 
we should be so fully convinced of 


the impossibility of equalling it, as to 
give up all attempts at imitation. 


It is beavty whose frown is the most 
awful: notempest equals that of a 
summer sky. 


The best way to silence a talkative 
person is never to interrupt him. Do 
not snuff the candle, and it will go 
out of itself. 


Anger is most fearful when unac- 
companied by tears: it is lightning 
without rain. 


When first we enter a crowd, there 
is little to be done but to push on 
through those before us, while our 
limbs are fresh and our spirits high; 
but we soon feel that multitudes are 
gathering behind us, and that the 
most we can hope, with probability of 
success, is to maintain our ground in 
advance of the new comers. And 
thus it is in a literary life. We set 
out, with a view of overtaking our 
forerunners in the chace ; but event- 
ually find it sufficiently toilsome to 
preserve our advantage over those 
youthful competitors who are mo- 
mently threatening to outstrip us. 
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pwo or three omissions, and one 
or two alphabetical irregularities 
(hardly to be avoided, in the first con- 
coction of an index,without assistance, ) 
have been discovered—by ourselves— 
in two or three of our late papers, con- 
cerning the affairs of North America. 
—Our justification—for we never 
make an apology—is that we write al- 
together from recollection, without a 
book of any kind: a note, or a bint, 
of any name, or nature, to freshen our 
memories with. Books, indeed, ex- 
cept as a reference for dates, words, 
and figures, three things which we 
carefully avoid, whenever they can be 
avoided, with decency—believing on 
our oaths, that there is nothing so in- 
supportable, in this world, as unneces- 
sary precision—books, indeed, would 
be out of the question ; for we profess 
to supply that, which cannot be found 
in any book or books, whatever. And 
as for notes and memoranda, about 
matters and things in general, we are 
of those, who take them, as_ they 
do perceptions of beauty—sound and 
colour—tlavour and hue—oniy upon 
the invisible tablets of the heart and 
mind; only into the lighted chambers 
of both.—We use no camera obscura ; 
make no drawings—no sketches—blot 
no paper with hints, every one of 
which, over a sea-coal fire, or in it, as 
the case may be (that generally de- 
pending upon another question—as 
whether it be in print or in manuscript ; 
the property of the author and the pur- 
chaser, &c.)—at some future period 
may become the nucleus of a chapter 
—perchance, of a volume.—We like 
to carry our young till they are fully 
grown, where nature intended them to 
be carried—not in memorandum-books, 
cotton, raw-silk, or hand-baskets— 
within us, not without—in our hearts, 
not in our hands :—and would be de- 
livered of them, if not precisely as 
Jove was, of his, in panoply complete 
—at least, not before their teeth and 
claws are grown, so that they can take 
care of themselves. A short season of 
gestation is bad enough—but whelp- 


oa 





ing ina hurry is the devil—one full- 
grown cub of the lion (as we have 
well nigh said before) will outlive a lit- 


ter of lap-dogs. 


We make no apologies, as we have 
said before; but—but we do what is 
better, we make atonement; correct 
our irregularities, and supply our 
omissions, just so fast as they become 
obvious to ourselyves—but ne faster. 

We shall do it, on this occasion ( af- 
ter a few minutes,) because we pique 
ourselves, not a little, upon our scru- 
pulous impartiality, truth, exactness, 
and plain dealing, in our treatment of 
whatever concerns the United States 
of North America :—a country, about 
which, all circumstances considered, 
there would seem to be not only a la- 
mentable mis-apprehension, but a la- 
mentable ignorance, in quarters, where 
one might look for better things ; for 
positive and exact information,—in- 
stead of rigmaroll (serious or profane) 
—for manly and severe criticism, in- 
stead of loose rambling, and superfla- 
ous recrimination :—among those who 
are extravagantly partial to whatever 
is American, chiefly because it is not 
English—and partly, because it is 
American ; and among those, who are 
as decidedly partial to whatever is En- 
glish—chiefly because it is English, 
and partly, because it is not American. 
Many laughable, some serious, 
some provoking, and some extraordi- 
nary errors, concerning one another, 
do prevail, at this hour, among both 
of these great parties—on both sides 
of the Atlantic :—errors, which, if 
they be not speedily seen to, with a 
strong hand, or a sharp knife, will sow 
their own seed ; multiply and perpet- 
uate their poison ; drag the very at- 
mosphere with mischief ; overgrow 
and strangle whatever is wholesome or 
precious in the neighbourhood of our 
posterity, on both sides of the water. 
This must not be—shall not be— 
if we can prevent it : and we shall try 
hard. Let Americans be what they 
pretend—Americans. Let our men 
of Great Britain be what they pretend 
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—Britons—let each prefer his own 
country, as he would his own mother ; 
let each be partial, if you please, in 
any reasonable degree, to his own 
country,—for that is natural—( nay, to 
be otherwise, were so wn-natural, that 
we should suspect any man’s heart,and 
pity his understanding, who should not 
be somewhat partial—so far as affec- 
tion, or judgment, but not veracity, 
were concerned—to his own country ; 
just as we should Ais understanding 
and heart, who should not be paréial 
to his own mother :) but, while we 
say this; while we encourage a natural 
partiality, in every man’s /eart, for his 
own country, and his own mother ; 
and are ready to forgive much—very 
much, that proceeds from an affection 
so honourable to humanity, even when 
it influences the head Yet, we see 
no reason for encouraging anybody in 
running afoul of other people’s coun- 
tries and mothers :—and are not very 
willing, either to overlook or forgive, 
the folly and wickedness of that man, 
be he who he may, who, in the super- 
fluity of his affection and zeal, for 
what relates to his own country, and 
his own home, is eternally breaking 
in upon the repose of every other 
man’s country and home. Defence 
is one thing—attack another. A brave 
manly quarrel, in withstanding aggres- 
sion, is always creditable :—but, where 
we are the aggressor, shameful. I'am- 
ily feuds are absurd: national feuds, 
worse. Nothing was ever gained by 
either—not even reputation. 

Would you flatter the Americans ? 
Don’t puff them—don’t exagger- 
ate—stick to the truth. There is no 
flattery in falsehood. Acquaint your- 
selves thoroughly with your subject : 
and, whatever else you do, speak the 
plain truth. Poetry, declamation, 
rhetoric, and all that, are out of place ; 
wit, is mischievous ; and humour, pro- 
fane, (unless employed for seasoning ; 
and only for seasoning,) on a subject 
of such importance. Nothing can be 
worse, for the stomach of this public, 
nor in much worse taste, than to dish 
up anything American—game or not 
game; wild meat,* or not—with a 
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superabundance of sweet sauce, or 
Cayenne pepper. No—if you treat 
of America at all, do it soberly —right- 
eously—-in the main however, you 
may have to sprinkle it, now and then, 
with fire and brimstone, for the palate 
of the over-fed. 

And so, too if you would be se- 
vere on the Americans; severe, we 
mean, to any good purpose, either for 
yourself, or for them—for your coun- 
try, or for theirs; severe, beyond the 
petty tingling sarcasm of the hour; 
severe, beyond the miserable severity 
of that miserable insect, which cannot 
sting but onee—and then, dies ;-——— 
that noisy nothing, which, when it is 
exasperated, strikes in a hurry—and is 
glad to escape in a hurry—always los- 
ing his weapon — often his life-—never 
drawing blood—and sometimes back- 
ing out, like the scorpion by downright 
suicide—or, as the fashion is to call it 
now, be derangement, visitation. or 
accidental death :—if you would be 
severe on the Americans, in a_ better 
way—a way more worthy of yourself, 
if you are a man—speak the truth of 
them. Nothing cuts like the truth:— 
or, as the Quarterly would have it, in 
a late criticism, not anything—cuts 
like the truth. 

In one word—Let us understand 
what we are talking about, whether 
we praise and condemn these brother 
Jonathans, these western Enolishmen; 
these children of our fathers—on the 
other side of the world. To illus- 
trate our observations, to some pur- 
pose-—from recent occurrences—we 
would ask what can be more absurd, 
in the estimation of a statesman 3 or 
more wicked in that of any person, of 
common-sense, or common humanity, 
than to hear the people of America 
called our inveterate enemies , our im- 
placable enemies—and, worst of all, 
our NATURAL enemies, Our natu- 
ral enemies !—for what? Why, 
forsooth, because (if they can help it 
—which is very doubtful) they won’t 
let us manufacture for them: and, be- 
cause, if they can (which is, also, very 
doubtful) they will manufacture for 
themselves. Does that make them 























* As the late case of Mr. Joun D. Hunrer---for example, of whoma word by and by. 
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our natural enemies?—we have no 
fear—nor they, any hope, (unless their 
heads are turned), of their ever being 
able to out-manufacture us; or to un- 
dersell us, in any but their own mar- 
kets : nor even there without a system 
of taxation, which, whatever may be 
the ultimate good, operates in a very 
equivocal manner, now, by obliging 
one part of the community to maintain 
the other, without an equivalent ;— 
that is, by obliging the consumer to 
feed the manufacturer, by purchasing 
of him, at much higher prices than he 
might purchase elsewhere. 

This is their look-out—not ours 
They wen’t employ us for ever— 
granted—but what right have we to 
complain ?—They do not become our 
natural enemies, by refusing to em- 
ploy us—it is only by out-working us ; 
or underselling us to a third party.— 
O, but they are our natural enemies, 
nevertheless. —W hy ?—Because they 
multiply so fast—empire upon empire 
—from ocean to ocean. Alas! if 
they were not their own enemies—the 
most unnatural of all enemies—they 
would roll back again to their ancient 
boundaries—retreat into their citadel, 
the thirteen Original States—or, at 
least, build a wall of brass about them, 
fora place of refuge, in the time, that 
will come.—They are, now, in a fair 
way to fall asunder by their own 
weight—or perish, like a monster, by 
exhaustion of the heart, while the ex- 
tremities are preternaturally enlarged. 
—New England is the heart of the con- 
federacy—New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, the back-bone—but, at the rate 
they are now going on, they will soon 
want a dozen such hearts, and as many 
more such back-bones, to keep them 
in shape. 

Some people talk of staying the 
northern inundation, by making use 
of Mexico. This cannot be done— 
the very idea is absurd—childish— 
Mexico would be swept away, before 
it could muster on the frontiers—but 
if it could, why should it be done ?>— 
Is it either wise, necessary, or expedi- 
ent ?—Are the people of the United 
States—are they indeed our NATURAL 
enemies ?—If they are, it is time to 
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look about us—and if they are, in the 
name of God, where are we to look for 
our natural friends? If we cannot 
look to them, who are of the same 
blood, and the same religion; whose 
language is the same; whose laws are 
the same; whose very form of govern- 
ment is more like ours, than any other 
government upon earth ; whose litera- 
ture is the same; whose antipathies 
and prejudices are the same—where 
shall we look—to whom? 

One word more—the people of 
North America know their own inter- 
est. They do not want anybody to 
flatter them.—They know, for they 
are a shrewd people, take them all in 
all,that highly-colored,romantic stories, 
& superfine rhapsodies,about anything, 
which is really excellent, only serve to 
make it ridiculous : that eulogy, howev- 
er well meant, or delicately flavoured,is 
pretty sure to do more harm,than good ; 
that intemperate praise provokes intem- 
rate ridicule, or censure ; eulogy, sa- 
tire—and that, the bitterness and as- 
perity of the counteracting dose, are 
intended, wisely enough, to overcome 
the nausea, which is natural to him, 
who has unexpectedly, or accidentally, 
swallowed a small quantity of unadul- 
terated eulogium— accidentally, we 
say, because nobody—not even the 
subject of eulogium, will swallow it, if 
he knows what it is. 

“ Praise undeserved, is censure in 
in disguise.” —This is a favourite copy- 
slip in America.—“ Heaven save us 
from our friends ! we will take care of 
our enemies’”—they say, also, when 
they read such beautiful books, as have 
been made about them lately —-They 
know well, that the droll, stupid blun- 
dering of Messieurs Fearon, Faux, and 
Co., on one side of the water ; and the 
worse than blundering—-the lies—of 
the ‘ New-EncLANnp-Man,’ on the 
other ; and the everlasting misrepre- 
sentation, falsehood, and confusion 
of the newspaper-gentry, on both sides, 
are soon laughed out of countenance ; 
overborne by weightier proof ; smoth- 
ered in their own dust, or consumed in 
their own acrimony. 

The brother Jonathans will never 
think the worse of us—whatever they 
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may think of our common sense, if, on 
taking up one of our papers, they come 
upon a paragraph headed ‘ AMERICAN 
ABSURDITY ;’ and containing an extract 
from one of their papers,* wherein they 
had spoken very handsomely of two or 
three English travellers ; (recommend- 
ing them with emphasis, to the hospi- 
tality of the Ameritans ;) and express- 
ed a proper anxiety for the promotion 
of a good understanding between A- 
merica and Great Britain : No— 
nor will they think a whit the better 
of Mr. Matthews, when they come to 
hear that after the first night represen- 
tation of his ‘ Jonathan in London’ he 
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sed into these remarks by the occurren- 
ces of the day.—Let us proceed, now, 
on our course. In speaking lately of 
the AmerrcAN PAINTERS, we omitted 
one, who is an American ; one, who 
passes for an American; and some 
three or four, actually in London, of 
whom we knew little or nothing. —We 
shall despatch the whole of them,there- 
fore, in double quick time. 

R. Sutty: (nephew of T. Sully, 
touched off in our former number.)— 
Porrrait. A native American (Vir- 
ginia)—young—enthusiastic ; and wil- 
ling to work hard: has good notions 
of drawing ; has been under a_ capital 





left out—precisely the best thing ir. it* 
—in consequence of a little shuffling in 
the pit, made,probably, by some junior 
Americans (fresh from the dinner table) 
—who never well understood what 
they were shuffling about,—at least, we 
should hope so, in charity. 

But enough. We have been surpri- 


master (his uncle, T.S.) ; handles the 
crayon remarkably well—for an Amer- 
ican ; has had some practice in paint- 
ing from life ; and, if he have patience, 
will undoubtedly make a figure. 
BouMAaN Porrrair. A _ native 
American,we believe : now inLondon ; 
a worthy man; but we know, of our- 








* Speaking of American Papers---one word ona late mrracte, taken out of the Norfolk 
Beacon; which seems to be doubted here, while it is going the rounds. We care nothing 
for the 200 persons who saw it; nor for the testimony of the Rev. gentleman that swore to 
it; but, we rely on the probability of the story.---It proves itself.--- What is it ?---Only 
that the face of Miss Narcissa Crippin, on the 19th of August, * say, about 8 o’clock’ (she 
— so * operated’ upon by some ‘ spirit’? at a camp-meeting,) * became too bright an« shio- 
ing, for mortal eyes to gaze upon,’ ke. &c.---* It resembled the reflection of the sun upon 
a bright cloud’---‘ The appearance of her face for forty minutes was truly angelic---(no 
doubt, only observe the reason)---during which time she was silent’---(this, we take, to be the 
MIRACLE).---* After which, she spoke---when her countenance gradually faded !’---There !--- 
that isall. Now, we ask what there is improbable (bating the silence---which we have 
high authority to believe possible---for the same length of time, where women are supposed 
to be---to wit---in heaven)---in all this ?---Do you still doubt ?.--make the experiment for 
yourself. Persuade any woman, if you can, to hold her tongue for ‘forty minutes:’ and 
see if her face doesn’t shine---aye, ot fade away, too,---when she opens her mouth. 


+ The passage was to this effect. We were not present on the first night; but weare 
assured of what we say---and know “‘of our own knowledge,” as the law-people say---that, 
whatever it was, itis left out now. The English negress tells the Yankee ‘‘nigger’’---a slave 
---that, having set foot on English ground, he is free.---** Free !--- What is that ?”’ says he--- 
‘¢ I have heard a great deal about Aim, in America; but never knew what he meani.”’--- 
Now---why is this passage left out ?---Is it untrue---absurd---or what ?---Does an American 
slave know anything about what liberty means---in America? No---he doesnot. Why, 
then, do the blockheads leave it out ?--- Because other biockheads have chosen to kick up 
their heels about it. What! is it come to this ?---Are we to be intimidated in this way, by 
boys ?---Are our publiek performers afraid of speaking the truth ?---Are we to feed the 
Americans with sop and caudle ?---The young of the British Lion, with pap ?---No---let us 
rather give them that---if it be medicine---which will take the hair off---try what they are 
made of---their ‘‘ bone and gristle,’’---about whieh Edmund Burke said so many fine things 
---Ay, and give it scalding hot, when justifiable, though it take the skin from their pla- 
ted ware---raise a blister on the solid metal below, whatever it be; gold or brass, iron or 
steel, set fire to their tinsel, and show what there isunderneath. Grant everything in favour 
of the United States; grant everything against ourselves; grant, if you pee that we 
keep slaves in our colonies; that we introduced them into America (which is not strictly 
true, by the way); that Virginia herself made the first proposal that ever was made, for the 
abolition of slavery, (as the Marquis of Lansdowne asserts, on the authority of ‘ Mr, Joan 
Ranvoupa of RoANoke,’---a bet age rat honest---and very crazy gentleman,who 
represents Virginia in the Lower House of Congress); that the work of emancipation is 
going on ually, in America; thatslavery is unknown throughout New- England, and 
some of the other States ; that there has been everything but open war to prevent it, in cer 
tain of the new States; that America was the first power to declare the taking of siaves, 
piracy; grant all this---Yet---yet---enough remains of inconsistency in herself---and of 
truth in the sarcasm, to justify it entirely. 
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selves, little or no good of him, as a 
painter. The only head of his (except 
his own) that we ever saw, was_a very 
hard, positive sort of a thing. Good 
judges here, however, tell us that he 
has improved surprisingly. We are 
glad of it—nothing is more probable— 
we only know that he is industrious, 
and began, rather unfortunately, with 
copying Rembrandt. 

W ATMULLER History andPor- 
TRAIT. ‘This gentleman passes, in A- 
merica (since he painted his Danaé,) 
for an American. He is not—he is a 
Swede. His portraits are singularly 
beautiful ; but we never saw hisDande. 
It has been spoken of as a masterpiece 
—nay, as a picture, dangerous even 
for a woman to look at. The plain 
truth is, we believe,that such a woman, 
so full of languor, richness, and beauty, 
has not often been met with in this world. 


Kino, C.B. Portrait: “Loca- 
ted” in Washington: a student of 
West at the same time with Sully.— 
Very clever. Makes good faces—dis- 
tinct—hard and forcible ; and, some- 
times, a rich picture. Works most of 
his time upon the great men of Wash- 
ington, and the “heads of department :” 
—works hard, “improves” every hour ; 
and will be very good. 

V ANDERLYN Historica. Stu- 
died in France—painted Marius, (a 
noble,strong,superbly-finished picture, ) 
and Ariadne, (a rather beautiful affair) 
in Paris. For one of which, he ob- 
tained a prize, we believe. He is a na- 
tive American—a little Frenchified in 
his notions of painting ; but, neverthe- 
less,a man of decided, strong talent.— 
We have all heard of Aaron Burr, in 
this country—the American Czesar— 
a very dangerous, and very extraordi- 
nary man. When Vanderlyn was a 
boy, an apprentice to a blacksmith (as 
the story goes—and we have good rea- 
son to believe it substantially true,) 
Aaron Burr fellin his way, by acci- 
dent, while he was travelling: saw 
some of his pen-and-ink drawings,which 
he mistook for engravings : tried, in- 
stantly, to obtain his discharge from his 
master, who was inexorable (on the 
discovery of his prize): and, failing, 
counselled the boy, if he should ever 
run away from his master, to come to 
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him. Not long after, Vanderlyn ap- 
peared ; grew up under Burr’s patron- 
age ; went to France; and, when Burr 
fled for his.life to this country, after 
having shot Alexander Hamilton— 
when, after having had his hand upon 
the presidential chair, and his foot, 
within one step of theAmerican throne, 
he became, instantaneously as it were, 
an outcast, and a wanderer, in a foreign 
country—he was found and supported, 
in his misery, by Vanderlyn, the 
blacksmith’s boy. 

Jarvis is not an American. He is 
an Englishman. Etcuour is either a 
German, or born of German parents. 
PreaLe [Cuaries}] father of Rem- 
brandt, founder of the PhiladelphiaMu- 
seum, (an institution honourable to A- 
merica )and a respectable solid portrait- 
painter—is, also, an Englishman. He 
was a saddler. Jarvis painted fire- 
buckets till he was about nineteen,when 
he saw, and copied one of Stewart’s 
pictures. He is now in the foremost 
rank of American masters. Thus, the 
chief American painters are English,by 
birth or study, or both ; and most of 
them were mechanicks. Thus, all the 
statesmen were lawyers ; and almost 
all the authors are New-Englandmen, 
(Yankees,) and lawyers into the bar- 
gain. There are only three landscape- 
painters of any note; two of whom 
(Suaw and Guy) are Englishmen ; the 
other, Doucuty, an American. Shaw 
is very good; but a mannerist anda 
plagiarist. Guy is middling ; but steals 
very judiciously, and almost always 
from the same source ;——Claude, in his 
water, sea-mist, and vapour. Doughty 
is young ; was a tanner and currier 5 
has made great progress ; and will be 
something exraordinary. : 


Thus much for our omissions. Now 
for two or three errors—-two of which 
are not ours. Mr. C. Harpinc was 
not born, as we said, in Kentucky ; he 
only ‘ broke out’ in Kentucky. He was 
born somewhere in the back parts of 
New-York. 





Thus much to relieve our conscience; 
avoid the recurrence of some irresisti- 
ble translations ; and pave the way for 
our American Writers ;—whom we 
now re-introduce without ceremony. 
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Beazzy,or Beastey, Dr. This gen- 
tleman wrote a large handsome octavo, 
some three years ago, to prove, among 
others matters—jfirstly, that one John 
Locke was in his right mind, when he 
made his book---about-—-if we are not 
mistaken---the Human Understanding ; 
secondly, that all our Scotch metaphy- 
sicians (Brown, perhaps, excepted ) had 
miserably mistaken the said John 
Locke ; misquoted him shamefully ; 
and misrepresented him like the very 
we won’t say what---as Dr. B., if 
our recollection serves, is a clergyman 
of what is called the “ Church of Eng- 
land”’* in America ; and is, or was, a 
Professor (perhaps of ethicks), or one 
of the government,.at Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey, to boot---where, if 
Salmagundi may be trusted, “ all the 
Professors wear boots :” and, thirdly, 
that some of the best authenticated ap- 
ere and ghosts, that have ever 

2en heard of---are---probably-—mere 
humbugs ; while others are only delu- 
Sions ; and the rest very true-—-to a cer- 
tain extent—in a certain way. Nor is 
this all. 
appear so far, the best part of the story 
is to come. The book is a very clever 
book, done up in good style ; and Mr. 
B. or Dr. B. does prove—firstly—that 
John Locke was in his right mind—in 
times and places when and where, to 
tell the plain truth, (for which we take 
no little credit,by the way,to ourselves) 
WE had often had our doubts ; and, 
moreover, that he, the said John Locke, 
knew very well what he was driving at, 
many atime and oft, when—we did 
not, while studying him, (although, to 
come up to the scratch manfully, we 
confess, that we never spoke of the 
matter at the time, lest it might, one 
day or other, turn out, as it has in more 
than one case, that John Locke was 
right, and ourself wrong, after all; he 
surprisingly clear, and ourself a block- 
head—pass that, if you please, to our 
credit).—Well, having proved this 
firstly, (to our satisfaction,and surprise 
of course, ) he goes on to prove,second- 
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Surprising as the work may. 





ly,—and what is more, does prove, sec- 
ondly, some droll blunders, to be sure, 
upon our chief metaphysicians---our 
high priesthood ; some of which are— 
only to be accounted for,---charitably 
or decently,—by supposing that our said 
chief metaphysicians had never seen 
“ Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing ;” quoted from some other book, 
by mistake --which had been so lettered 
by mistake; or copied from one anoth- 
er, what had been hastily written down, 
by somebody, from recollection,---and 
put a wrong name to it ; and, thirdly, 
Dr. B. does prove, not only as much as 
he undertook to prove respecting appa- 
ritions, &c. &c.---but (after the fashion 
of his countrymen, who do everything 
so thoroughly) rather more. It remin- 
ded us of Dr. Hayden ; who proved 
the universal deluge, and the Bible, at 
the same time, from the water-rolled 
pebbles on one side of a brook (Jones’s 
Falls) in America ; of Ira Hill, who 
proves that there was a universal de- 
luge—in Europe,-—-because all North 
America arose instantaneously out of 
the water ; and that all North America 
arose instantaneously out of the water, 
because there was a universal deluge 
in Europe, and because there is no 
other way of accounting for it ;---and 
of Paul Allen, (all three native born 
Yankees) who,while attacking slavery, 
went rather out of his way to prove, 
that the Africans were nothing more 
nor less, “ according to the received 
opinion,” than the children of Canaan, 
whom the Almighty, by the mouth of 
Noah, doomed forever to slavery| Gen. 
ix. 25.] saying, *“* Cursed be Canaan. 
A servant of servants shall he be to 
his brethren.” 

Bicetow.—A Yankee: formerly 
editor of a magazine,or journal, inNew 
York--now,nobody knows where : one 
of those rolling-stones that gather no 
moss,which are’so common in America. 
He was a bold,saucy,unprincipled wri- 
ter; and was the first of those who 
ventured,headforemost, at Byron. Mr. 
B. began with Lord B.’s “ Lament of 





* Eprscopnt Cuurcn.---It is not a little remarkable, but we are assured (and believe it) 


from good 


authority ,---that this Church, without an 
(except what is private,) is now increasing faster than an 


privilege or patronage, in any way, 
. other in America. We know, 


that, in a wordly point of view, it is always more respectzble there. 

















Tasso, or Prophecy of Dante ;” wrote 
a furious, blackguard, clever article, to 
prove that Lord Byron left out his 
rhymes. He gave examples, which 
proved---either that Byron was writing 
blank verse at the time ; or that he, the 
critic, had mistaken a stanza for a 
couplet---we forget which. 


BotmMan—Dr.a pamphleteer : wrote, 
very sensibly, upon many questions of 
importance ; and somewhat about a 
metallic currency,and the precious met- 
als, at a time (during the late war, in 
America) when there were no precious 
metals in the country (out of Massa- 
chusetts, and that neighbourhood)— 
not enough silver and gold, if they could 
have been diluted to the consistence of 
moonshine, to wash over a thousandth 
part of the scoundrel trash that was in 
circulation, for money—of course,there 
was a fine opportunity for speculation, 
hypothesis, and theory, among the 
newspaper-people,and pamphleteers— 
concerning a substitute for money. Dr 
B. did some good, nevertheless : and 
one or two of his pamphlets would be 
worth looking into, now ; and that, as 
we take it, is no common praise for any 
pamphlet or political squib, some ten 
ora dozen years after it has burnt 
out. 

Brown, Cuar.es Brocxpen.—This 
was a good fellow; a sound, hearty 
specimen of Trans-Atlantic stuff.— 
Brown was an Amenéan to the back- 
bone—without knowing it. He was a 
novelist ; an imitator of Godwin,whose 
Caleb Williams made him. He had 
no poetry; no pathos; no wit ; no 
humour ; no pleasantry;_ no playful- 
ness ; no passion; little or no elo- 
quence ; no imagination---and, except 
where panthers were concerned, a most 
penurious and bony invention—-meagre 
as death,-and yet---lacking all these 
natural powers---and working away, in 
a style with nothing remarkable in it-— 
except a sort of absolute sincerity, like 
that of a man, who is altogether in 
earnest, and believes every word of his 
own story---he was able to secure the 
attention of extraordinary men,as other 
people (who write better) would that 
of children ;---to impress his pictures 
upon the human heart, with such un- 
exampled vivacity, that no time can 
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obliterate them : and, withal, to fasten 
himself, with such tremendous power, 
upon a common incident, as to hold the 
spectator breathless. 

His language was downright prose 
---the natural diction of the man him- 
self---earnest---full of substantial good 
sense, clearness, and simplicity ;--very 
sober and very plain, so as to leave 
only the meaning upon the mind. No- 
body ever remembered the words of 
Charles Brockden Brown ; nobody ev- 
er thought of the arrangement; yet 
nobody ever forgot what they convey- 
ed. You feel, after he has described a 
thing---and you have just been poring 
over the description, not as if you had 
been reading about it; but as if you, 
yourself, had seen it ; or, at least,-—-as 
if you had just parted with a man who 
had seen it---a man, whose word had 
never been doubted; and who had 
been telling you of it--with his face 
flushed. He wrote in this peculiar 
style, not from choice ; not because he 
understood the value or beauty of it, 
when seriously’ or wisely employed— 
but from necessity. He wrote after his 
peculiar fashion, because he was una- 
ble to write otherwise. There-was no 
self-denial in it; no strong judgment ; 
no sense of propriety; no perception 
of what is the true source of drama- 
tic power (distinctness—vividness. ) 
While hunting for a subject, he had 
the good luck to stumble upon one or 
two (having had the good luck before, 
to have the yellow fever) that» suited 
his turn of expression, while he was 
imbued, heart and soul, with Godwin’s 
thoughtful and exploring manner: and 
these one or two, he wore to death. 
The very incidents, which were often 
common-place, are tossed up, over 
and over again—with a tiresome cir- 
cumstantiality, when he is not upon 
these particular subjects.—He discov- 
ered, at last perhaps, as many wiser 
men have done—when there was no 
use in the discovery—that it is much 
easier to suit the subject to the style, 
than the style to the subject ;—no easy 
matter to change your language, or 
cast off your identity—your individu- 
ality—but ‘mighty easy,’ as a Virgi- 
nian would say, to change your theme. 

Brown was one of the only three or 
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four professional authors, that America 
has ever produced. He was the first. 
He began, as all do, by writing for the 
newspapers—where that splendour of 
diction, for which the Southern Amer- 
icans are so famous—is always in 
blast : He was thought little or neth- 
ing of, by his countrymen ; rose, grad- 
nally, from the newspapers to the mag- 
azines, and circulating libraries ; lived 
miserably poor ; and died, as he lived, 
miserably poor ; and went into his 
grave with a broken heart. 

He was born in Philadelphia ;, lived 
in Philadelphia—or—as his country- 
men would say, with more propriety, 
“ put up’—/as he did—with every- 
thing—literal starvation—and a bad 
neighbourhood, in the dirtiest and least 
respectable part of the town)—*“ tar- 
ried”—lingered in Philadelphia ; and 
had the good Juck—God help him-——to 
die in Philadelphia, while it was the 
‘Athens of America’—the capital city, 
in truth, of the whole United States. 

He was there, during the yellow 
fever of 1798—( Hence the terrible real- 
ity of his descriptions, in Arthur Mer- 
vyn, and Ormond )—a pestilence, that, 
like the plague of London, turned a 
city into a solitude—a place of sepul- 
ture—till the grass grew in the streets. 
He had no means of escape—he 
had a large family—a wife (to whom 
he was greatly indebted for the accom- 
plishment of his works—a very supe- 
rior and interesting woman) and seve- 
ral children—daughters. Yet—yet 
—he had no means of escape. The 
fever raged with especial malignity in 
his neighbourhood—he, himself, and 
several of his family, were taken down, 











with it—but whither were they to fly ? 
how ?—in dead carts, with a yellow. 
flag steaming over them—to the hos- 
pitals, where the ‘detestable matter,’ of 
which he speaks, was accumulating by 
cartloads. No, it was better to die 
at home—with his own family —dis- 
solve in his own house, at least ;—and 
keep out everything—even to the very 
sunshine and air of heaven, both of 
which were smoking with pestilence— 
by barring the windows—securing the 
doors—and making the whole house 
dark. 

He lived in‘ Eleventh Street’—(we 
mention this for the information of his 
townsmen—not one in a thousand of 
whom know it: of his countrymen— 
net one in a million of whom, out of 
Aihens, ever would know it, but for 
us )—between ‘ walnut’ and ‘ chesnut’ 
—on the eastern side—in a low, dirty, 
two-story brick house ; standing a little 
in from the street—with never a tree 
nor a shrub near it—lately in the oc- 
cupation of—or, as a Yankee would 
say, “improved” by, an actor-man, 
whose name was Darley. 

By great good luck, surprising per- 
severance, and munificent patronage 
—for America*—poor Brown succeed- 
ed—(much, as the Poly-glott Bible 
maker succeeded, whose preface al- 
ways brings the tears inte our eyes— 
in burying all his friends—outliving 
all confidence in himself —wasting for- 
tune after fortune—breaking his legs, 
and wearing out his life, in deplorable 
slavery, without even knowing it.)— 
Even so, poor Brown succeeded—in 
getting out, by piece-meal, a small, 
miserable, first edition—on miserable 








* A few facts will show what is reckoned ‘ munificent patronage’ in America. Two hun- 
dred dollars (about 45/. )---payable partly, or wholly, in books---the best of paper money by 
the way---are now, even to this hour, considered a good price, for a good novel, in two 
American volumes, (which make from three, to four, here.) When R. Walsh, Jr. Esquire, 
was the Jupiter of the American Olympus, (having been puffed in the Edinboro’, fo: some 
blackguard thunder and lightning about Napoleon, whose character neither party ever un- 
derstood,) he was employed by a confederacy of publishers, to edit a Quarterly Journal. 
They paid nothing to contributors, of whom Walsh made continual use---spared no trouble 
---stuck at nothing, in the experiment ;---paid him fifteen hundred dollars ( 3401.) a-oumber 
---and failed---of course. Allan was to have had 3000 dollars (6801. ) for the Am. Revolution 
~--but he never wrote a word of it. Neal and Watkins wrote it. Allan got nothing ; Wat- 
kins the same : Neal, 1000 dollars, in promises---which produced some 3 or 400 dolis. (751. ) 
~--It is in two vols. 8vo. Breckenridge got 500 dollars (110/. ) cash, for the copyright of his 
American War: Neal 200 dollars (451. ) cash, for the copyright of Keep Cool, a small novel, 
two vols. his first ee et essay.--= published the Spy on his own account. It has pro- 
duced about six hundred pou ‘in every way, to him: but would not have sold for fifty in 
MS..----Think of that---when Mr. Irving gets fifteen hundred pounds---for th2 second edition 
of some tolerable stories, which altogether, would not make one volume of a Yankee novel. 








paper-(even for that country)—a first 
volume of one or two of his works— 
the second volume following, at an in- 
terval—perhaps of years—the second 
edition never—never, even to this hour. 
—Yet will these people talk of their 
native literature. 

There has never been; or, as the 
Quarterly would have it—there has 
not ever been, any second edition, of 
any thing that Brown ever wrote—in 
America, we mean. We say this, with 
some positiveness (notwithstanding 
the most unprofitable uproar lately 
made about him there,—for which we 
shall give the reasons, before we have 
done with Brother Jonathan——cut 
where it may—hit or miss)—because 
we know, that, very lately, it was im- 
possible to find, even in the circulating 
libraries of his native city (Philadel- 
phia) any complete edition of his 
works :—Because we know, that, when 
they are found, any where (in America) 
they are odd volumes—of the same 
edition, so far as we can judge—print- 
ed ‘all of a heap’—or samples of some 
English edition :—Because a young 
Maryland lawyer told ourself, not 
long ago, that he had been offered an 
armful of Brown’s novels—(by a rela- 
tion of Brown’s family)—which were 
lying about in a garret, and had been 
lying about, in the same place, the 
Lord knows how long—if he would 
carry them away—or, as he said, ¢ tote 
’em off, ye see.’ But being a shrewd 
young fellow—not easily ‘ cotch ;’ hav- 
ing heard about an executor de son 
tort, for meddling with a dead man’s 
goods—and suspecting some trick (like 
the people, to whom crowns were of- 
fered, on a wager, at sixpence a-piece, ) 
he cocked his eye—pulled his hat over 
one ear—screwed up his mouth, and 
walked off, whistling “Taint the truck 
for trowsers, tho’— 


Some years ago, we took up Charles 
Brockden Brown ; disinterred him ; 
embalmed him; did him up, decently ; 
and put him back again—(that is— 
one of us did so.)—Since then, poor 
Brown has had no peace, for his coun- 
trymen. We opened upon the North 


American creature—making him break 
cover; and, riding after him, as if he 
were worth our while. 


Then—but 
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never till then—(we were the first)— 
did they pive tongue on the other side 
of the Atlantic.—We puffed him a 
little. They have blown him up ‘ sky- 
high.’— We went up to him reverently 
— they, head-over-heels. We flattered 
him somewhat—for he deserved it ; 
and was atrociously neglected. But 
they have laid it on with a trowel.— 
He would never have been heard of, 
but for us.—They are determined, 
now, that we shall never hear of any 
thing else.-—We licked him into shape: 
they have slobbered him—as the ana- 
conda would a buffaloe (if she could 
find one)—till one cannot bear to look 
athim. We pawed him over, till he 
was able to stand alone—in his own 
woods—they—till he can neither stand 
nor go; till we should not know our 
own cub, if we saw him. 

The talking about him began, clum- 
sily enough—and, as usual, with a 
most absurd circumspection, in the 
North American Review: All the 
newspapers followed—of course—all 
the magazines—tag, rag, and bob-tail ; 
And then, just in the nick of time, 
came out proposals from a New- 
Yorker, to publish a handsome edi- 
tion of Brown’s Novels ; at less, we 
believe, than one dollar (4s. 6d.) a 
volume—‘ worthy of him—worthy of 
the age———and—worthy of America,’ 
—by subscription. 

There the matter ended. Nothing 
more was done—of course. The fa- 
mily were scattered—very likely to 
the four winds of heaven ;—and what 
if there was a niece living in Phila- 
delphia—thal was no business of theirs, 
They talked about his books ; but no- 
body thought of subscribing. They 
called him the “ Scott” of America— 
and there the matter ended. 


It was one thing to make a noise ; 
another to pay money. [His country- 
men had kicked up a dust, about his 
grave—talked of the “ star-spangled 
banner”—and what more would ye 
expect of his countrymen? The whole 
community were up in re ae 
were ready to go a pilgrimage to his 
birth-place—if there were no toil to 
pay—but not one in a million can tell, 
to this hour—where he was born— 
where he lived—where he died—or 
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what he has written. They had ran- 
sacked the circulating libraries, anew ; 
looked into such of his novels, as they 
could find, most of them for the first 
time, and the “ balance,” for the last 
time ; dried out the grease—righted 
the leaves—wrote over the margins— 
dog-eared what was agreeable—hurried 
through a part—skipped the rest— 
smuttied their fingers—paid a ‘ fippen- 
ny bit’ a head—and what more would 
ou have? 

They had bragged of their national 
spirit, as being unexampled—(they 
were right—it 7s unexampled :) of 
their national genius, which had been 
able to “ extort” praise from us in 
spite of our teeth ;---they had made a 

lenty of noise about poor Brown ; 
anc Pa fine fellows, for American 
literature and what more would 
any reasonable man—who knows them 
thoroughly---desire ? 

Brown wrote Arthur Mervyn ; Ed- 
gar Huntly ; Clara Howard ; Wie- 
land ; Jane Talbot ; Ormond ; and 
some papers, which have since been 
collected and called the Bibloquist. 

Clara Howard and Jane Talbot are 
mere newspaper novels ; sleepy, dull 
common-sense---very absolute prose-- 
nothing more. 

Arthur Mervyn is remarkably well 
managed,on many accounts; and mis- 
erably on others. It was the first, the 

erm of all his future productions. 
albeck was himself——he never 
equalled him, afterwards—tho’ he did 
play him off, with anew name and a 
new dress, in every new piece. Ex- 
planations were designed---half-given, 
but never finished : machinery half dis- 
closed---and then forgotten, or aban- 
doned. Brown intended, at some fu- 
ture day, to explain the schoolmaster, 
that seduced the sister of Mervyn, into 
Walbeck: Incidents are introduced, 
with great-emphasis, which lead no- 
where-—to nothing ; and, yet, are re- 
ted in successive works. Thus-—(we 
speak only from recollection, and have 
not seen one of the books for many a 
r)-~in Arthur Mervyn,Edgar Hunt- 

© aad, perhaps, in Jane Talbot, a sum 
of money comes into the possession of 


“ another person,” who converts it, 














under strong temptation, to his own. 
use. Let us pass on. 

Edgar Huntly was the second essay 
—~—Ormond, the last. About Wieland 
we are not very certain. These three 
are unfinished, irregular, surprising af- 
fairs. All are remarkable for vivid- 
ness, circumstantiality, and startling 
disclosures, here and there : yet all are 
full of perplexity, incoherence, and 
contradiction. Sometimes, you are 
ready to believe that Brown had made 
up the whole stories, in his own mind, 
before he had put his pen to the paper ; 
at others, you would swear that he had 
either never seen, or forgotten, the be- 
ginning, before he came to the end, of 
his own story. You never know, for 
example, in Edgar Huntly, whether 
an Irishman, whose name.we for- 
get---a principal character, is or is not, 
a murderer. Brown, himself, seems 
never to have made up his own mind 
on that point. $o---in Wieland--you 
never know whether Brown is,or is not 
in earnest; whether Wieland was, or 
was not, supernaturally made away 
with, So--in Ormond--who was the 
secret witness P—to what purpose ?--- 
What a miserable catastrophe it is 
Quite enough to make anybody sick of 
puling explanations. Now,all this myste- 
ry is well enough,when you understand 
the author’s intention. ~Byron leaves 
a broken chain---for us to guess by--- 
when his Corsair is gone. We see that 
he scorns to explain. Byron is myste- 
rious---Brown only perplexing. Why? 
Because Brown undertakes to explain ; 
and fails. Brown might have refused 
as Byron did. We should have liked 
him, if he had, all the better for it ; as 
we do Byron. But we shall never for- 
give him, or any other man, dead or 
alive, who skulks out of any underta- 
king with an air---as if not he, but oth- 
er people are to be pitied. We 
have our eye on a case, in point ; but, 
no matter now. | 

Brown wanted material. What little 
he found, tho’ it had all the tenuity of 
pure gold, he drew out, by one contri- 
vance and another, till it disappeared 
in bisown hands. So long as it would 
bear its own weight, he would never 
let go of it; and, when it broke--he 
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would leave off spinning, for a time, 
as if his heart had broken with it. He 
would seem to have always taken up 
a new piece before he had thrown off 
the old one (we do not mean that Old 
Qne, whom it is rather difficult for any 
author to throw off, after he has once 
given himself up to the harlotry of the 
imagination)--to have clung, always, 
to one or two favourite ideas---the Ven- 
triloquist and the yellow fever——as if 
they were his nest-eggs : one might 
have written, with as much propriety, 
at the end of any story that he ever 
wrote, as in almost every part of it--- 
after the fashion of Magazines---“¢o be 
continued.” This grew, of course, 
out of a system which prevailed, then 
--and is now taking a new shape in 
the twopenny publication of costly 
works, by the number. He was a story- 
teller by profession. Like ***#** 
he knew, very well-—as did Hajji Ba- 
ba---that nobody will pay for a joke, 
if he can help it; that, lunging point 
foremost, with an epigram---is like run- 
ning hilt first with a small sword ; 
that no man likes working for a dead 
horse ; that, if you want your pay for 
a fat story, you must go round with 
your hat, before you have come to the 
knob. He was a magazine writer; and 
rather cute. ‘There was no stealing 
his bait. If you nibbled, you were in, 
for the whole---like a woman in love--- 
hook, trap, and all. Money-lenders ; 
gamblers; and subscribers to a story 
---which is “ to be continued,” nobody 
knows how long, are all in the same 
pickle. ‘They must lend more; play 
higher ; and shell out, again---or all 
that has been done, goes for nothing. 
You must have the last part of a story 
—or the first is of no use to you: 
(this very article, now, is a pretty il- 
lustration)---our author knew _ this. 
He never let go of more than one end 
of a story, at a time---even when he 
had sold out. It is amusing to see 
how entirely he would forget where his 
own traps lay--while he was forging 
bait ; -his own hooks, while he was 
counterfeiting the flies. The curious 
box-—--broken to pieces, at night, so 
‘mysteriously - the Sleep Walker) 
is in point. |We could cite fifty. more 
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cases. The secret witness is hard- 
ly anything else, but a similar box 
--knocked apart, in a mysterious 
manner---the Lord knows wherefore. 
So with /Vieland : In every case, 
you leave off, in a tease—-a sort of un- 
comfortable, fidgetting, angry perplex- 
ity---ashamed of the concern, that you 
have shown-—and quite in a hoff with 
him---very much as if you had been 
running yourself to death--in a hot 
wind----after a catastrophe----with the 
tail soaped. 

Yet, our conclusion 
Charles Brockden Brown, is this. He 
was the Godwin of America. Had 
he lived here---or any where, but in 
America--he would have been one of 
the most capital story-tellers---in a 
serious way, that ever lived. As it is, 
there is no one story of his, which will 
be remembered or read, after his 
countrymen shall have done justice to 
the genius that is really among them. 
They have enough of it---and of the 
right sort---if they will only give it fair 
play. Let them remember that no 
man will be great, unless he work 
hard ; that no man will work hard, 
unless he is obliged---and that those 
who do so work, cannot afford to work 
for nothing and find themselves. It 
would be well for his countrymen to 
profit by----not imitate--we despise 
imitation even of what is excellent-- 
it would be well for them to profit by 
his example. We want once more, 
before we die, to look upon the face of 
a real North American. God send 
that we may ! 

Brown’s personal appearance was 
remarkable. He was a tall man--- 
with a powerful frame--and little or 
no flesh. It was impossible to pass 
him, in the street, without stopping to 
look athim. His pale, sallow, strange 
complexion ; straight black hair--—- 
“black as death ;” the melancholy, 
broken-hearted look of his eyes ; his 
altogether extraordinary face—-if seen 
once, was never to be forgotten. He 
would be met, week after week—month 
after month--before he died, walking 
to and fro, in some unfrequented street 
of his native town, for hours and hours 
together----generally at a very early 


respecting 
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time in the morning—lost in thought, 
and looking like a ship-wrecked man. 
Nobody knew him---nobody cared for 
him---(till we took up his cause)-—he 
was only an author---yet, when we 
have described him, everybody in Phil- 
adelphia will recollect him. After 
having walked, in this way, for seve- 
ral hours, be would return to his deso- 
late, miserable, wretched family, and 
fall to writing, as if he had not an- 
other hour to live. We do not know 
his age----nor the time of bis death 
precisely. But it must have been about 
1813---and he was not far from 35. 
He went off in a lingering consump- 
tion, with a broken heart---and a spirit 
absolutely crushed. 

I saw him, said Mr. Sully, the 
painter, whom we have given a sketch 
of, in a former number--I saw him, 
a little before his death. I had never 
‘known him—--never heard of him—-- 
never read any of his works. He was 
an a deep decline. It was in the month 
of November---our Indian summer--- 
when the air is full of smoke. Passing 
a window, one day---I was caught by 
the sight of a man---with a remark- 
able physiognomy---writing, at a ta- 
ble, in a dark room. The sun shone 
directly vpon his head. I never shall 
forget it. The dead leaves were fall- 
ing, then----it was Charles Brockden 
Brown. 

Irving, in his “ Tales,’ has pur- 
loined a head, and a scene, from Brown 
-—probably, without knowing it; as 
Brown purloined from Godwin---if so 
--why,so much the better for all par- 
ties. It has been the rage of late. In 
Wieland, there is a description of a 
murderer’s face, appearing in a de- 
serted house—at night. Irving makes 
direct use of this head, in the negro, 
looking over the rock ; and, indirectly, 
in his account of the picture, which, 
-in its frightful distinctness, is not onl 
very like Brown, but wholly unlike 
Irving. Yet, what are we to expect 
of a “traveller” who does not even 
pretend-to know his own property ; 
whose “trunk,” as he says himself, 
is full only of odds and:ends—belong- 
ing to other people? Geoffrey used 
once, to remind us, in his veneration 
for the antique, of the man who had 
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an old jack-knife, which he held in 
such veneration---that, in progress of 
time, he put-—first a handle to it--. 
and then a blade: Now, he reminds 
us of a very dear friend, who com- 
plains, that he never says a good thing, 
but he is in doubt, immediately, about 
its being his own; is always fancying 
that he must have read it, or seen it, 
or heard of it before---and what is 
harder yet---he says, “ whenever I 
whisper the thing to my particular 
friends---they always appear to think 
so, too.” It is a deplorable case, to be 
sure. More of Irving, however, in due 
season; and yet we cannot give him 
the go-by, without a question or two. 
Geoffrey is a devilish good fellow after 
all, in the genteel-comedy way ; and, 
sometimes, in broad quiet humour, as 
we mean to show, after our own fash- 
ion, by and by. But---but---if we are 
not mistaken, he wrote a very fine 
thing, about Mr. T. Campbeli, in 
America--by way of introduction to 
Mr. C.’s poetry. Mr. 1. then came over 
the water; or, as they say on t’other 
side---*‘ came out”---and Mr. C. wrote 
some very pretty thing---in London--- 
about Mr. L., of course. Mr. lL. then 
wrote a paper or two—could he do 
less ?~-for the New Monthly. But 
now, we are coming to it---and if it 
be true it is too bad---we speak only 
from hearsay, not having seen the 
New Monthly of late; they do say 
that a certain “ some periodical,” which 
Geoffrey had been told about, or heard 
of, but had never seen—-as containing 
a certain story, “in print,” which 
Geoffrey himself tells, and they do 
say, spoils in telling----is the Mew 
Monthly Magazine itself, edited by 
Mr. T. Campbell himself. If so, what 
a predicament ! how very uncomforta- 
ble for some folks ! 


But let us finish with Brown. T- 


y ving is not alone under this charge 


of purloining from him---his face and 
eyes.---There are Meal and Cooper 
--both of them have stolen his cata- 


mounts, and played the devil with his 


Indians. Neal, however, is content 
with “catching the idea”---and work- 
ing it up, till it scratches his own fin- 
gers. But Cooper--so far as he can-— 
steals the broom ready made! Neal is 














altogether too much of a poet. He 
overdoes everything--pumps the light- 
ning into you, till he is out of breath, 
and you, in a blaze.---In his lucid in- 
tervals, he appears to be a very sensi- 
ble fellow ; but, in his paroxysms-- 
there is not a page of his, that wouldn’t 
take fire, in a high wind. He writes 
volume after volume, to the tune of 
three or four a-month; hardly one of 
which it is possible to read through: 
and yet, we could hardly open at a 
passage, without finding some evidence 
of extraordinary power----prodigious 
energy---or acute thinking. He is, un- 
deniably, the most original writer that 
America has produced-~-thinks him- 
self the cleverest fellow in America--- 
and does not scruple to say so.---He is 
in Europe now. 
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So, with Cooper. ‘The only cata- 
mount, that ever le ventured upon, 
was a tame one, which had escaped 
out of Brown’s clutches, first, with his 
nails paired ; and out of Neal’s office, 
at last, with a bell on.----However-— 
all in good time. We shall soon come 
to him; and if people wish it, knock 
up the whole alphabet of American 
writers, sixteen to the dozen, in a 
couple of hours. 

Carey—Marrsew: An Irishman: 
formerly the most respectable publish- 
er in America ; now retired, in favour 
of his boys. He has written upon eve- 
rything—always respectably ; and, 
sometimes, with remarkable cleverness. 
He is a laborious collector of facts ; and 
a good reasoner. His Olive Branch has 
gone thro’ 12 or 20 editions in America. 
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The following is an extract of a letter from Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, late Governor of Bencoolen, 
communicating the destruction by fire of the ship Fame, in which he had embarked with his family and 
suite on his return to Europe. A more interesting narrative is scarcely to be found even in the pages 
of fiction. The loss sustained is unhappily irreparable. 


LOSS OF THE SHIP FAME. 


" E embarked on the 2d of Feb- 

ruary in the Fame, and sailed 
at day-light for England with a fair 
wind and every prospect of a quick 
and comfortable passage. The ship 
was every thing we could wish; and 
having closed my charge here much to 
my satisfaction, it was one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. We were, per- 
haps, too happy, for in the evening 
came asad reverse. Sophia had just 
gone to bed, and I had thrown off half 
my clothes, when a cry of Fire! fire! 
roused us from our calm content, and 
in five minutes the whole ship was in 
flames! I ran to examine whence the 
flames principally issued, and found 
that the fire had its origin immediately 
under our cabin. Down with the 
boats! Where is Sophia? Here ! 
The children? Here! A rope to 
the side! lower lady Raffles! Give 
her to me! says one; J’ll take her, 
Says the Captain. Throw the gun- 
powder overboard! It cannot be got 
at—it is in the magazine close to the 
fire! Stand clear of the powder ! 
Skuttle the water-casks. Water ! water! 
Where’s Sir Stamford ? Gone into the 





boat. Nelson! Nelson! come into the 
boat. Push off—push off !—Stand 
clear of the after part of the ship! 

¢ All this passed much quicker than 
IT can write it; we pushed off; as we 
did so, the flames were issuing from 
our cabins, and the whole of the after- 
part of the ship was in flames ; the 
masts and sails now taking fire, we 
wwoved to a distance, sufficient to avoid 
the immediate explosion, but the flames 
were now coming out of the main 
hatchway, and seeing the rest of the 
crew, with the Captain, &c. still on 
board, we pulled back to her under 
the bows, so as to be most distant 
from the powder. As we approached, 
we perceived that the people from on- 
board were getting into another boat 
on the opposite side ; she pushed off, 
we hailed her. Have you all on board? 
Yes, all save one. Who is he? John- 
son, sick in his cot. Can we save 
him? No, impossible; the flames 
were then issuing from the hatchway ; 
at this moment the poor fellow, scorch- 
ed I imagine by the flames, roared out 
most lustily, having run up on deck. 
I will go for him, says the Captain. 
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The two boats then came together, 
and we took out some of the persons 
from the Captain’s boat, which was 
overladen, we then pulled under the 
bowsprit of the ship, and picked the 
poor fellow up. Are you all safe? 
Yes, we've got the man ; all lives safe, 
thank God! pull off from the ship ; 
keep your eye on a star, Sir Stamford ; 
there’s one barely visible. 

“ We then hauled close to each 
other, and found the Captain fortu- 
nately had a compass, but we had no 
light but from the ship. Our distance 
from Bencoolen we estimated ‘to be 
from 20 to 30 miles ina 8. W. direc- 
tion; there being no landing-place to 
the Southward of Bencoolen, our only 
chance was to regain that port. The 
Captain then undertook to lead, and 
we to follow in aN. N. E. course as 
well as we could. No chance, no possi- 
bility being left that we could again ap- 
proach the ship, for she was one splen- 
did flame fore and aft and aloft, her 
masts and sails in a blaze, and rocking 
to and fro, threatening to fall in an in- 
stant. There goes her mizen mast ; 
pull away, my bovs; there goes the 
gunpowder, thank God ! 


“ You may judge of our situation 
without further particulars ; the alarm 
was given at about twenty minutes 
past eight, and in less than ten minutes 
she was in flames: there was not a 
soul on board at half-past eight, and in 
less than ten minutes afterwards she 
was one grand mass of fire. 

“My only apprehension was the 
want of boats to hold the people; as 
there was no time to have got out a 
long boat, or made a raft, all we had 
to rely upon was two small boats, 
which fortunately were lowered with- 
out accident, and in these two small 
open boats, without a drop of water or 
grain of food, or a rag of covering, ex- 
cept what we happened at the moment 
to have on our backs, we embarked on 
the wide ocean, thankful to God for his 
mercies. Poor Sophia having been 
taken out of her bed, had nothing on 
but a wrapper, neither shoes nor stock- 
ings; the children were just as taken 
out of bed, whence one had been 
snatched after the flames had attacked 
#t. In‘short there was not time for 
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any one to think of more than two 
things—Can the ship be saved? No; 
let us save ourselves then—all else was 
swallowed up in one great ruin. 

‘To make the best ef our misfor- 
tune, we availed ourselves of the light 
from the ship to steer a tolerable good 
course towards the shore ; she continu- 
ed to burn till about midnight, when 
the saltpetre, of which she had 230 
tons on board, took fire, and sent up 
one of the most splendid and brilliant 
flames that was ever seen, illuminating 
the horizon, in every direction, to an 
extent of no less than fifty miles, and 
casting that kind of blue light over us, 
which is, of all others, the most luridly 
horrible. She burnt and continued to 
flame in this style for about an hour or 
two, when we lost sight of the object 
in a cloud of smoke. 


“ Neither Nelson, nor Mr. Bell, our 
medical friend, who had accompanied 
us, had saved their coats, the tail of 
mine, with a pocket handkerchief, 
served to keep Sophia’s feet warm ; 
and we made breeches for the children 
with our neckcloths. Rain now came 
on, but fortunately it was not of long 
continvance, and we got dry again— 
the night became serene and starlight. 
We were now certain of our course, 
and the men behaved manfully; they 
rowed incessantly, and with good 
heart and spirit, and never did poor 
mortals look ont more for daylight and 
for land than we did. Not that our 
sufferings or grounds of complaint 
were any thing to what has often be- 
fallen others; but from Sophia’s deli- 
cate health, as well as my own, and the 
stormy nature of our coast, I felt per- 
fectly convinced we were unable to 
undergo starvation and exposure to the 
sun and weather many days; and 
aware of the rapidity of the currents, 
I feared we might fall to the southward 
of the port. 

“At day-light we recognized the 
coast and Rat Island, which gave us 
great spirits, and though we found our- 
selves much to the ‘southward of the 
port, we considered ourselves almost 
at home. Sophia had gone through 


the night better than could have been 
expected, and we continued to pull on 
with all ovr strength. 


About eight or 
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niné o’clock we saw a ship standing to 
us from the Roads ; they had seen the 
flame on shore, afid sent out vessels in 
all directions to our relief; and here 
certainly came a Minister of Provi- 
dence, in the character of a Minister of 
the Gospel; for the first person I rec- 
ognized was one of our Missionaries. 
They gave usa bucket of water, and 
we took the Captain on board as a 
pilot. The wind, however, was ad- 
verse, and we could not reach the 
shore, and took to the ship, where we 
got some refreshment, and shelter from 
the sun. By this time Sophia was 
quite exhausted, fainting continually. 
About two o’clock we landed safe and 
sound, and no words of mine can do 
justice to the expression of feeling, 
sympathy, and kindness with which 
we were hailed by every one. Ifany 
proof had been wanting that my ad- 
ministration had been _ satisfactory, 
here we had it unequivocally from ail ; 
there was not a dry eye; and as we 
drove back to our former home, loud 
was the cry of “ God be praised !” 


‘¢ But enough; and I will only add, 
that we are now greatly recovered, in 
good spirts, and busy at work in getting 
ready-mare clothes fur present use. 
We went to bed at three in the after- 
noon, and [ did not awaken till six this 
morning. Sophia had nearly as sound 
asleep, and with the exception of a 
bruise or two, and a little pain in the 
bones from fatigue, we have nothing to 
complain of. 

“ The property which I have lost, 
on the most moderate estimate, cannot 
be less than 20,0002. I might almost 
say 30,0004 But the loss which I 
have to regret beyond all, is my papers 
and drawings ; all my papers, of eye- 
ry description, including my notes and 
observations, with memoirs and collec- 
tions, sufficient for a full and ample 
history} not only of Sumatra, but of 
Borneo, and every other Island in 
these Seas; my intended account of 


the Establishment of Sincapore ; the 
history of my own Administration ; 
grammars, dictionaries, and vocabula- 
ries ; and last, not least, a grand map 
of Sumatra, on which I had - been em- 
ployed since my first arrival here, and 
on which, for the last six months, I had 
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bestowed almost my whole undivided 
attention; this, however, was not all— 
all my collections in natural history, 
and my splendid collection of drawings, 
upwards of a thousand, in number, 
with all the valuable papers and notes 
of my friends Arnold and Jack; to 
conclude, I will merely notice, that 
there was scarcely an unknown animal, 
bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting 
plant, which we had not on board. A 
living tapir,a new species of tiger, 
splendid pheasants, &c. &c. all do- 
mesticated for the voyage, We were, 
in short, in this respect, a perfect No- 
ah’s Ark. All, all, has perished ; but, 
thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine. 

“ Our plan is to get another ship as 
soon as possible, and I think you may 
still expect us in July. There is a 
chance of a ship called the Lady Flora 
touching here on her way home, and 
there is a small ship in the Roads, 
which may be converted into a packet, 
and take us home, as I have a Captain 
and crew at command.” 


THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 


In Captain Medwin’s “ Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron,” the following 
conversation is interesting, as being al- 
most decisive of the question as to the 
author of the Scottish novels. “IT ney- 
er travel,” says Lord Byron, “without 
Scott’s novels, they are a_ perfect li- 
brary in themselves : a perfect litera- 
ry treasure. I could read them once 
a year with new pleasure.” I asked 
him if he was certain about the novels 
being Sir Walter Scott’s ? “ Scott as 
much as owned himself the author of 
Waverley to me at Murray’s shop. I 
was talking to him about that novel, 
and lamented that its author had not 
carried back the story nearer to the 
time of the Revolution. Scott, entire- 
ly off his guard, said, “ Ay, Iought to 
have done so, but,”—there he stopped. 
lt was in vain to attempt to correct 
himself ; he looked confused, and re- 
lieved his embarrassment by a’ precip- 
itate retreat.—He spoiled the fame of 
his poetry by his superior prose. He 
has such extent and versatility of pow- 
ers in writing, that, should his novels 
ever tire the public, which is not like- 
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ly, he will apply himself to something 
else, and succeed as well.” 


EFFECT OF OXYGEN ON GLOW-WORMS. 
It is an interesting experiment (says 
Mr. Parke) to place a glow-worm 
within a jar of oxygen gas ina dark 
room. ‘The insect will shine with 
much greater brilliancy than it does in 
atmospheric air. As the luminous ap- 
pearance depends‘ on the will of the 
animal, this experiment probably af- 
fords an instance of the stimulus which 
this gas gives to the animal system. 
A GLACIER MELTED BY HOT WATER. 
Mention has been already made by 
us of the labours directed by M. Ve- 
netz, engineer of the bridges and roads 
of the department of the Valais, to ac- 
complish the destruction of the ice, 
which covers the Dranse. Last autumn 
there remained only 292 feet. The 
work has re-commenced this summer ; 
but the avalanches which have fallen 
from the upper glacier, during the 
winter, have so filled the breaches 
which were made last year in the low- 
er glacier, that at the beginning of 
June the Dranse was covered again to 
an extent of more than 1,000 feet. 
During the course of the same month 
the work was considerably impeded by 
avalanches, which fell every instant, 
and even on the 8th July, a great part 
of the pipes were covered with a huge 
mass of ice. In placing some new 
ones at the commencement of the 
month of August, they discovered 
some remains of the last, at more than 
thirty feet deep. It is truly a war 
against nature that they carry on ; 
scarcely have they been overcome on 
one point ere they attack another ; 
and when M. Venetz cannot reach the 
glacier by falls of water, he dams up 
and makes the Dranse overflow itself, 
in order to undermine it at the foot. 
It is thus that he is continually imped- 
ed by a thousand foreseen and unfore- 
seen obstacles. Unfortunately, to this 
is added the most distressing circum- 
stance of all, that of an illness brought 
on by the excess of his fatigues, and 
from which he is scarcely recovered 
at this moment. But hopes still, in 
spite of all, to free the Dranse entirely 
this year. ‘the whole mass of the 
glacier is already reduced about one- 
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half of its cubic bulk. Ten currents 
of water at present: fall upon it ; and 
by means of a breach effected in its 
centre, the spectator may observe at a 
glance, by the enormous height which 
still remains, the incredible effect 
which these little water-falls have pro- 
duced. M. Venetz is unable to com- 
prehend how he had the courage to 
begin undertaking the destruction of 
this glacier, but he now assures himself 
of success. 
THE MASON AND HIS SON. 

The following fact occurred at Clag- 
enfort, in Carinthia, when the French 
army occupied that town. The thun- 
der had much injured the point of the 
very high steeple of the principal 
Church; and a mason and his son 
were employed to repair it. A crowd 
of inhabitants assembled at the place 
to witness this perilous operation. 
The father, a man of fifty years of 
age, still vigorous and active, ascended 
first ; his son followed him; they al- 
most reached the summit; the specta- 
tors tremblingly counted their steps, 
when they saw the son suddenly loose 
hold of the ladder and fall to the 
ground. A cry of terror arose. All 
crowded towards the unfortunate man 
who lay shattered upon the pavement 
without a sign of life. In the mean- 
time the father continued to ascend, 
performed his task, descended with 
sang froid, and appeared with a melan- 
choly but composed air before the spec- 
tators, who immediately surrounded 
him. All endeavoured to console him ; 
but they soon learned with horror that 
the fall of his son was not accidental, 
for that he himself had precipitated 
him from the top of the steeple. 
* Heavens!” exclaimed they, “ is it 
possible. What fury ! what madness !” 
‘Listen to me,” replied the father, 
without emotion :-— 


‘‘ In our trade there are certain rules 
and customs. The oldest and most 
experienced ventures into danger the 
first; the younger follows. Accord- 
ing as one ladder is secured by cords 
another is raised, which is at first fast- 
ened atthe bottom to the top part of 
the other. Then the eldest ascends 
this ladder which is only steadied at 
the bottom; and assisted by his com- 




















panion, who supplies him with cord, 
he proceeds to fasten it at the top. 
This is the work of greatest danger. 
As I was occupied at the highest ex- 
tremity of the ladder, I suddenly heard 
my son exclaim below me, “ Father, 
father, there’s a cloud before my eyes ; 
I know not where I am.” I instantly 
raised my right foot and gave hima 
kick, which struck him in the forehead, 
and he fell without utteriog a word. 


“ Infamous wretch! monster! what 
demon could have urged you to such a 
crime r”—* Softly, gentlemen; I am 
assuredly to be pitied, much to be piti- 
ed ; but 1 am far from believing myself 
guilty. In our trade it is well known 
that if the head turns giddy in a dan- 
gerous position, where there is no 
means of assisting one’s-self, and of 
taking time to recover, that man is 
irretrievably lost. Now such was the 
case of my son. From the moment 
that his sight was gone, there was no 
hope for him ; in two or three seconds 
more he must necessarily have fallen ; 
but before that, and in his last agonies, 
he would undoubtedly have grasped at 
the tottering ladder on which I was pla- 
ced; he would have dragged it away, 
and we should have both fallen. In an 
instant I foresaw this inevitable result, 
and I prevented it by dealing him the 
blow which precipitated him,and which 
saved me, as you see. Now tell 
me, you who call me a monster, if 1 
had killed myself at the same time, 
who would have supported his unfor- 
tunate wife and children, who hence- 
forward have nothing to look for but 
my labours? To die for him would 
perhaps have been the duty of a fa- 
ther; but to die along with him with- 
out any utility, is, I believe, what 

neither religion nor justice require.” 
During some moments a profound 
silence reigned throughout the assem- 
bled crowd ; but the clamours re-com- 
menced ; the mason was arrested, and 
delivered over to the tribunals. He 
there displayed the same firmness he 
had shown before the people. The 
Judges, like the multitude, could not 
resist a first impulse of horror ; butjupon 
reflecting on the situation in which he 
was placed, and the motive he had 
- assigned for his conduct, they acknow- 
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ledged that his reasoning, however 
horrific, was just, and exhibited a pre- 
sence of mind to which, though with 
shuddering, they could rot refuse their 
admiration. 
THE LOGAN SHAKING STONE. 

Lieutenant Goldsmith and his crew have 
commenced the arduous and dangerous at- 
tempt to replace the Logan-stone. Lieut. 
G. seems quite confident of success, and 
has landed the requisite implements. The 
Logan-stone is estimated to weigh 70 tons, 
and the purchases provided for lifting are e- 
qual to 120 tons,which,from the nature of the 
rock, must be placed on a plank scaffolding 
to be erected around its summit: hence the 
attempt is considered full of risk ; but the 
adventurers have declared their intention of 


going cautiously to work. It is only three 
feet from its original site. 


MEDALS FOUND IN FRANCE. 

The excavations for antiquities at 
Famars were resumed on the 23d of 
August in the orchard of the chateau. 
The most interesting discoveries made 
in these buildings were, a small statue 
of Minerva in bronze, clasps of the 
same metal very well executed,and two 
ivory combs of curious workmanship. 

On the 25th of September, a very 
precious discovery crowned the labors 
with a degree of success beyond the 
most sanguine hopes: At the foot of 
the main wall which encloses the Hy- 
pocausta, discovered in 1813, there 
were found two bronze vases filled 
with silver medals. The first of a 
round form, and covered with a bronze 
patrea, contained 3,920: the second, 
ofa more elliptical shape, and furnish- 
ed with a handle, contained 2,658 : 
and 3,377 were found in a third vase 
of an elegant form, and which was 
preserved whole. The total number 
of silver medals is 9,955. These coins, 
which were in excellent preservation, 
are from the age of Augustus to that of 
Constantius. A considerable number, 
especially the more recent, are as bril- 
liant as if they had just come from the 
mint. It would be difficult to fix at 
present the value of this treasure ; we 
can however state that several revers- 
es, mentioned as rare by Mionnet and 
other authors, are in great numbers. 
This is considered to be the most im- 
portant discovery of the kind made in 
the department of the north. 

To the above interesting notice we 
subjoin the following, extracted from 
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the Petites Afiches de Valenciennes of 
Saturday, the Yth October :— 


A second important discovery has just 
taken place at Famars, at the moinent when 
the shareholders of the excavations sponta- 
neously doubled their shares. On the 7th 
of October, four vases of terra cotta, filled 
with silver Roman medals, were discovered 
at six paces distance from those found be- 
fore, and atthe foot of the same wall. The 
first contained 1,:165, the second 1,923, the 
third 1,412: these three vases were of red 
earth, withonly one handle ; the fourth, a 
very large one of an orbicular form, con- 
tained alone 6,115 medals ; total 9,515; 
which added to the 9,955 found on the 25th 
of September, makes the astonishing num- 
ber of 19,470 silver medals found at Famars 
in less than a fortnight. What hopes for 
the futare! One of the red vases is per- 
fectly whole. The medals of the last dis- 
covery are larger than those of the first ; 
they are all radiated heads ; among them 
are the effigies of Balbinus, Pupienus, Gor- 
dianus Pius, Philippus senior and junior, 
Oracillia, 5evera, Trajanus Decius, Herun- 
nia Etrusciila, Hostilianus, Trebonianus 
Gallus, Volusianus, arinus, and others, 
with a great variety of different reverses .— 
The partakers in the excavations atFamars 
are informed that the distribution of the lots 
of medals will take place next week. 


SPECLMENS OF A PATENT POCKET DIC- 


TIONARY. 


“ These lost the sense their learning to display, 


And those explain’d the meaning quite away.” 
Pope. 


Damme !—An expletive of style, 
used to fill up vacancies of matter, and 
therefore of perpetual occurrence in 
the conversations of the high and low 
vulgar. 

Dandy.—A fool who is vain of be- 
ing the lay-figure of some fashionable 
tailor, and thinks the wealth of his 
wardrobe will conceal the poverty of 
his ideas ; though, like his long-eared 
brother in the lion’s skin, he is betray- 
ed as soon as he opens his mouth. 

Dangler.—An androgynous insect 
that flutters about ladies’ toilettes, and 
buzzes impertinently in their ears. 

Day «nd Martin.—See “ Hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

Debt, National_—Mortgaging the 
property of our posterity that we may 
be . better enabled to destroy our con- 

ies. 

Debates.—An_ useless wagging of 
tongues where the. noses have been al- 
ready counted. 

Delay.—See;, Chancery court. 

Destiny.-—-The.scapegoat which we 
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make responsible for all our crimes 
and follies ; a Necessity which we set 
down for invincible when we have no 
wish to strive against it. 

Dice.—Playthings which the De- 
vil sets in motion when he wants a new 
supply of knaves, beggars and suicides. 

Diplomatist—A_ privileged cheat, 
hired to undermine, overreach, and cir- 
cumvent his opponent, and rewarded 
with court dignities in proportion as he 
is deficient in all the moral ones. 

Dianer.—A meal taken at supper- 
time ; formerly considered as a means 
of enjoying society, and therefore m..d- 
eraie in expence and frequent in oc- 
currence ; now given to display your- 
self, not to see your friends, and inhos- 
pitably rare because it is foolishly ex- 
travagant, 

Discipline, military.—T hat subordi- 
nation which is maintained upon the 
Continent by the hope of distinction, 
in England by the fear of the cat-o- 
nine-tails, 

Disguise.—That which we all wear 
on our hearts, and many of us on our 
faces. 

NEW WORKS. 

Stanhope's Greece in 1323-24, 8vo. 13s 
—Medwin's Coaversations of Lord Byron, 
2d edit. Svo. 18s.—Edmeston's Patmos, and 
other Poems, 12mo. 3s.—Kavanagh's Wand- 
erings of Lucan and Dinah, 8vo. 10s 6d.— 
Blossoms at Christmas, 12s —Friendship’s 
Offering for 1825, 12s; proofs, 18s—Chand- 
ler's Life of Johnson, Svo. 6s.— Amusements 
of Western Heath, 2 vols. 18mo. 4s.—Tales 
ofthe Vicarage, ISmo. 2s.—London Scenes, 
i8mo. 6s.—Vocal Repository, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
—The Literary Box, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Turo- 
er’s System of Medico-chirurgical Educa- 
tion, 8vo. 12s.—Bampfield of Diseases of the 
Spine, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Sisson’s Historic 
Sketch of the Parish Church of Wakefield, 
swwall 4to. 15s.—Daniel Wilson's Sermons 
and Tracts, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s 

The Memoirs of the celebrated Madame 
de Geulis, on which we believe she has 
been occupied for many years, are about to 
be published in 4 vols. 8vo. A more inter- 
esting work could scarcely be announced. 

The second Series of “ Highways and 
Byways,” now passing rapidly through the 
press, is to consist of 3 volumes in 8vo. 
each containing one Tale. The scenes ef 
the Stories are placed in the Pyrenees, Ver- 
sailles, and Normandy ; and the heroine of 
one of them is the ill fated Marie Antoinette, 
the late Queen of France. ; 

Rothelan,.a Romance of the English His- 
tories, by, the Author of “ Annals of the 
Parish,” &c. has appeared. 








